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FOLLOW 


IN 1938 


For 84,500 readers The BRIDGE is 
the way to economic betterment, the 
guiding voice in the credit union 
movement. In 1938 help your credit 
union participate in the building of 
a bigger BRIDGE, a BRIDGE con- 
structed for the sole purpose of serv- 
ing those who build it. Today, more 
than 140 credit unions have sub- 
scribed for their entire membership, 
thus increasing membership and loan 
demand enough to pay for the or- 
iginal investment many times over. 
Follow The BRIDGE in 1938 and 


watch your credit union grow. 
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lo You, a big Christmas. Big in ever) 
way—big in happiness, big in 


y p generou 
giving, big in full stockings for the kids 
big in the promise of a Happier New 
Year and big in the solid satisfaction 
that you are one of the million and 

half credit union members who fir 

day by day, that their credit unions i 
membe to keep the s7 it of Chi fina 


all the year around And to subscribers 
old and new, we offer this Christmas 

in the true spirit of H 
birth we celebrate and who ga 


issue im whose 
ve us tne 
greatest power ever given to man, 


right cay of life 


And in this, our Christmas issue, we 
offer you a short story, not a story wit] 
a plot, but a little fantasy of the spirit 
of Christmas, written by R. Bryar 
Flanary. The Editor takes us to St 
Augustine, oldest city in the United 
States, as he is traveling all over the 
country attending memorial meetings t 
Mr. Filene. We’ve had requests for more 
about group medicine, so Benjamin 
Green writes us an article on Plan For 
Hospital Care. G. P. Farr of the Detroit 
Postal Credit Union presents an ex 
ample of just the sort of service credit 
unions should offer, and we reproduce 
a speech on the future of the credit un 
ion by Herbert Emmerich. What About 
It, the Federal Section, Movies and the 
Cuna Cubs—all in this issue 


And the best of New Years! Let's 
face the New Year with determinatior 

that it will be the best of New Years 
for all. 


And in January, 1938, we offer for 
your approval an article on the World’s 
Fair of 1939 to be held in New York. It 
will be well illustrated and will sur 
prise you. It’s going to put all the rest 
of the Fairs in the shade. We'll have 
another credit union short story by 
Max Gelfound as well as an account of 
the most recent meeting of the Execu 
tive Committee in Chicago. And very 
appropriately for the first month of the 
year, Alfred M. Bingham, Editor of 
Common Sense, will point the wav t 
Peace 
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)] ) natal day of the perfect man. If we period for a practical charity; lets 
r ° . 

; ica ' - can only think of Jesus Christ biog share What we have in grateful 

J EVVY (Christmas err ac i Bet 


raphically and not theologically—-we thanks for our super-abundance. We 


AND WHY NOT? aun get a true conception of Him live in the richest country of the 


in all the ylory of his simplicity. For world and, because we are so rich, 


LL BE ONE to sav that this is the the Carpenter was not a complex in- we have a responsibility to all the 
I merriest of all merry Christmas dividual. He lived only until his ear world that they may some day dupli- 
es! Never did I see such jolly Saint v thirties; he accomplished little be- cate our riches. We have the estab- 
Nicks and I can find it in mv heart Yond the establishment of a plan of _ lished principle of democracy and 
even to forgive everyone who pro life. And what a plan it was, my have failed to make it work too well 
duces Saint Nicks wholesale. Never countrymen! He established the and yet have the finest government 
did | see so manv smiling faces and Principle of the brotherhood of man — in the wide, wide world. Santa Claus 
the tovs—_oh. boy—would that 1 were as something the whole human — will be more generous to us in Amer- 

ist ten vears old and veared to go family could aspire to. He gave all ica than he will to any peoples any- 
vindow shopping all around the mankind an eye-mark. He set a goal where. And that loads a responsi- 
quare which apparently we can never’ bility on America which we must 

And this is the one time of vear Teach, an objective far beyond the grow large enough to appreciate. 


vhen we must individually and col realm of imperfect man at this stage And remember that Christmas is for 
lectively chase away the vlooms and ©! eur evolutionary development. But the boys and girls—for them it is 
let jov reign unconfined. And the while we cannot live the principle the time when the gates to fairyland 


heat fun of all is to be found in down that “man is his brother’s keeper” are open and they are invited in to 
right, unprincipled, unrestrained, in we can wish that we could believe it the enchanted lands which lie be- 
temperate generosity. It is indeed “0d the wishing for the unattainable yond. Reclaim, if you can, the 
more blessed to vive than to receive | something. Christmas thinking of the ten year 
and there is infinitely more kick in So let the Christmas carols sing to old; shake off the yvears that stand 
the process the glory of the simple Carpenter between you and the youth you have 

And Christmas brings its inevita and let us for the time be what man forgotten. Believe in Santa Claus? 
Lle memories. Where did we get the ‘Should be all vear but only approxi Off with your head if vou dare to 
day’ It is simply a birthday—the mates at Christmas. And this is the doubt him! 


Here we are at the happiest day of the year—and a 

“Merrie Christmas” to you all and the best New Year in 

many a decade. Now for a bit at least let’s forget our wor- 

( You just cun’t get a rise out of me between Christmas and New Year’s by 
rophesying another war or wailing about another depression. This is the great 
t country in the world, the richest, the freest, the best; if will be for 19238 what 
have the courage to make it and, first and foremost, forget all your worries 
bit. If you want a Christmas worry all your own (a good, old Christma 

et it be the worry incidental to the other fellow whose Christmas may be 


hunt him out and do our bit. Let's bust all known records 


ny tl (Christmas and, after we have done our bit to see to it that whe 

nger at the gates gets a real Christmas. then, with hearts light and with 

f Christma n our souls, let’s turn back to where the home lights are 

to it that Mother and the kids, and Aunt May and Grandpa 

the best Christmas ever. And remember —that it is the spirit of the thing 
unt I'd rather have the news boy on the corner wish me a “Merry 
Christma and mean it then get a Rolls Royce from the richest man in tow? 
n't e |} ove and the Christmas-that-should-be-in-his-heart with it 

Read Dickens’ Christma Storv: live for a bit at the fireside of O d Scrooge’ 


imble clerk and find the joy that was there which had been enkindled by Christ- 
love. I read it every year and never tire of it. Read a little from the New 





tament and see what the Carpenter stood for and what He hoped for man 

1. Think for a bit of your friends, of those who during the year have made 
fe a bit easier and a bit cheer er, and vive them the good right hand of seilow 
hip tl Christmas period 
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eafis, southern terminus of the East- 
ern Airway 
erating 


Lines, Incorporated, Op- 
New Orleans and 
New York, the Express Limited, fast 
plane for the Empire City, was being 
loaded for its flight northward. Just 
coming in on 
one of the 
express 


between 


the landing side was 
six-hundred-ton Canadian 
ships trom Montreal. At 
thirty-minute intervals mail planes 
for the north and west, each carry- 
ing two tons of mail, were depart- 
ing. 

Walking toward the Express Lim- 
ited, where attendants were 
ing up her four powerful 
Bobby Lunsford, 
Sanford Broyles, mechanic, of the 
giant plane. In five minutes they 
would take the air. The last piece of 
cargo had been loaded; the final in- 
spection of the motors had_ been 
made, and as Lunsford was signing 
the manifest of the plane’s loading, a 
uniformed attendant trotted 
the line of take-off. 

“Mail! Mail for Pilot Lunsford!” 
he cried above the droning of a hun- 
dred motors. 

“This way!” shouted Lunsford, as 
he stood with one hand on the pol- 
ished handle of the folding door. 

The attendant rushed up, 
thrust a half dozen letters into the 
pilot’s outstretched hand. Chucking 
them into an inside pocket, he swung 
hurriedly into his place at the con 
trols, and as Mechanic Brovles shout- 
ed, “We're off!” the Limited 


Wwarm- 
motors, 
pilot, and 


were 


dow n 


and 


taxied 


down the field, and with her four mo 
tors purring melodiously she took 
the air. Circling the mammoth field, 


he zoomed up and away toward her 
northern 
At five 


terminus 


thousand feet up, Brovles 
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December 16, 
At the airdrome in New Or- 





took 


the controls to allow 
the perusal of his mail. 

“Hello! What a 
ter!” 


Lunstord 


funny little let 
This exclamation of surprise and 
wonder from Bobby Lunsford was 
brought forth when he started to op- 
en the last letter in his bundle of 
mail. It was a soiled, tiny envelope, 
with no return address shown. 
“Looks to me like a lost sheep,” 
chuckled Sandy. “How in the world 
came such a will-o’-the-wisp to fall 
into your hands?” 
“Guess it’s where it started for,” 
replied Lunsford. “It is marked with 
this plane’s number and the word 
New Orleans, but the postmark, | 
never heard of that place—ves | 
have, too Ferry, Virginia” 
Oh, that’s in the Clinch Valley sec- 
tion, and in all probability along our 


, 


Speers 


route. But the trip south is the only 
daylight flight we make over that 
territory. Anyway, let’s see what 


this contains.” 

Suiting action to his words, Pilot 
Lunsford broke the and drew 
forth a rough, penciled sheet of pa 
per. The handwriting was_ bold, 


childish, and irregular. He read the 
] 


seal 


message aloud. It ran: 

Dear Air Man—Do vou believe it 
little boys are good Santa Claus will 
come to see them, and bring them 
tovs and things—and clothes? Mam 


ma told me today that we 


Santa Claus to 


were too 


poor tor 


‘ , + + 
come, but m\ 








comes to See all v 
little boys and girls. My 
away 


teacher SaVs he 
Papa went 
a long time ago, and Mammiu 
says he'll never come back, ‘cause no 
body ever comes back from the land 
where Papa went, but I’m trying to 
be good, and maybe Santa will not 
forget me. 


You’re away up there in 


the air, and I thought maybe you 
could see where Santa Claus lived 
Teacher drew his picture at schoo! 


today, but I'd like to have a real pik 
ture of him. If you happen to se 
him, tell him to send his picture by 
vou, and then I'll know for sure that 


he really lives somewhere. I heard 


Mamma praying vesterday for to 
send a Santa Claus. He did come to 
see me once, but that was a lony 
time ayo, it seems to me now. I wave 


my cap to you every morning when 
there’s no fog, but you don’t act like 
you see me. A big boy I know said 
to write you and say the number ot 
vour plane at New Orleans. I guess 
maybe vou'll get this letter, and say, 
I've got the only white blouse I eve) 
had, tied to a fishin’ pole to wave to 
you after this. Mamma don’t know 
anything about that, though, and | 
do hope it'll help make you see me 


Don't forget tell me for sure about 
Santa Claus—I just feel like you'll 
see him somewhere, and when you 


rood 


do, say to him that I’m being a 
little boy Wouldn't it be 


grand te 


have him come in an airshi} I hope 
0 get this soo 
Bobbie 
r.s Tell Sar lll have Mamma 
leave a light in the window so he « 


find our house. Good-bye. 








The font the Spaniard sought in vain 
Through all the land of flowers 
glittering from the 
plain 
Our classi 


Leaps sandy 


frove embowers 


Here vouth, unchanging, blooms and 


smiles, 


dwells eternal 


Here 


And warm from Hope’s eternal isles 


spring, 


The winds their perfume bring 
(paves WENDELL HOLMES writes 
thus of the “Fountain of Youth” 
ind, back in 1873, read this and the 
ther verses of his poem at a Harv 
ird Alumni A la n meeting. He 
i thinkin n terr f eternal 
out tor nis iss ite ! Har\ 
rd and he had int d that eterna 
‘ ‘ irl ~~. ! t | rel 
} ! revel ! rhe 
ind er! ne the hat tl 
Sigs = 
‘ i 
mic) 
| ? " ’ ’ ’ 
} ) i (‘hy ty 
rite ne ( 
( rfect M; hat 
ete) ( n the i 
I nd nena te t ed l 
it? I lete nsel ! 
| al ritir } } t al ‘ } 
(Christma PRIDE t Tuesor 
\! ma, Where, tomorrow evening 
ve hold the twenty-first service i 
ommemoration of the life and sery 
ces of Edward A. Filen And again 
t is most appropriate that thes 
meetings should be grouped together 
luring the month between Thanks 
riving and Christmas for we, In 


the credit union movement, have rea 


son to give thanks eternal that Ed 
vard A. Filene lived so completely a 
ife of service and that, during his 
seventy-seven years while he was 


making so many, many 
should have given the 
to the American people 

We were attending a 
lacksonville when it was 
spend a Sunday at St. Au 
which is a pleasant drive 


One of our credit 


rich gifts, he 
redit unio 
meeting at 
suggested 
that we 
rustine, 
from Jacksonville 
inion leaders (and there are so many 
fine men in the credit 
ment that it is the outstanding fea 
them 
en and womer 


inion move 


this long trip to meet 


ture ol 


ind to find them all n 


if such outstanding and _= splendid 
jualifications for leadership) volut 
eered to take t to “the oldest 
ty in the United State and he 
ertainly gave us a day which we 
hell always remember. On the way 
ut we visited one of the longest 
beaches and certainly one of the 
nost beautiful) in the world 


(Wo Pause at the 


\nd there we encountered a group 


of doughty fishermen who were pull- 


ing in their nets, a new one on the 


author, a former resident of the fish- 


never saw 
and, | 
such a 


ing port of Gloucester. | 
pulled 


must contless, 


nets from the beach 
never did I see 
meager catch for so much earnest et 
There 
sharks and a few 
couldn't help moralizing on the fact 


us labor so hard at 


were a few fish, mostly 
crabs and | 


tort 


baby 


that so manv of 
rewards 


small 


OY F. BERGENGREN 
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tne nets to such 


By 








However—this is an article, not an 
editorial, and I do want to call your 
attention to the picture of Ear! Rent- 
fro who has one of these sharks by 
the tail; this also might be symbolic 
of what the credit union is going to 
do eventually to all sharks! 

We arrived in good order at the 
ancient gates which mark the en- 
trance to the old city and, in said old 
city, what did we discover but 
“CUNA Street!” It was just a nar- 
row street of little homes and pleas- 





@ Left — The 
Youth 


of 


Fountain 





@ Above—Earl ponders the 
horse and the hat 


OBelow, left—Tower on the 
old fort 


© Circle — Showing us the 
bridgework of the alligator 


ant gardens and I| had to place the 
old camera on the pavement and 
shoot the curb stone to get the street 
We had a grand sea food din 
ner and then drove out to the alli 
yator tarm, after visiting the slave 
market and the oldest school house i: 


the United States where vou can see 


r 
sign. 


the old bell which summoned thi 
boys and girls of centuries ago t 
their books. On the way also Ear! 


insisted on scraping an acquaintance 
with one of the tall-hatted gentleme) 
who drive most respectable equipa res 
all over town, showing the sights te 
the constant stream of visitors wh: 
are always coming to St. Augustine 


Alligators 


At the alligator farm we first vio 
lated a few rules in order to estab 
lish a friendly contact with the os- 
triches and then induced the boss of 
the alligators to prove that he could 
take a husky specimen from the pool, 
open its mouth long enough for us 
to get a good look at his (the alli 
bridge work and then lul! 
said alligator into a state of perfect 
bliss by the simple process of gently 


gator’s) 


rubbing its stomach, a process whic} 
we recommend in the event you ever 
find yourself alone with an alligate 
heath! 
alligator farm 
professions which | 
care to follow “alligator 
visited the old fort. This 
pile deserves an article by 


attempt for the 


in its native 
From. the 
listing with the 
would not 
tamer’) we 


(after 


ancient 


itself which I may 
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Suffice it 


at some later date. 


for this summary of “the oldest city” 


BRIDGE 

that we visited the dungeon—to be 
reached through a low archway 
which made our Mr. Rhodes triple 
up to get through—and which, when 
we finally made it, was the darkest, 
creepiest place I have ever 
When it was originally un- 
vas found to contain a rare 
human and Hu- 


dankest, 
been in 
sealed it 
collection oft bones 
} 


‘ 


bert about expressed our state ot 
mind towards it when, as we were 
crossing the old parade ground after 
making a successful exit, he broke 


the silence with the 
mark: “Ah certainly 


mah freedom 


profound re 
do appreciate 


av al it it 
visited the fountain of 
that for 


some of us oldsters wanted the liba 


Finally we 


saved last as 


We all felt the same 









@ Top—Earl throws the shark for a loss 


@ Above—Ancient ship’s anchor recov- 
ered from the ocean floor. 


tion to be had thereat to last as lony 
as possible. At the entrance is a very 
ancient anchor, brought up trom the 
sea long, long ago, after an immer 
sion which had probably lasted for a 
century or so. It this 
that, in 1565, the Spaniards began 
the first permanent settlement in 
North America, by fortifying the 
house of the Chieftain Seloy in the 
then Indian village of Inci 
dentally they have excavated an an 
cient Indian burying ground where 


Was at 


spot 


Selov. 


‘ 


vou can take a look at the bones o 
Seloy Indians who were buried ther 
so many centuries ago. This particu 
lar exhibition 
mation! 
Beside the fountain is an ancient 
made ot brought te 


view some years ago, so laid as to ir 


converted me to cre 


cross, stones, 


( nt ed or 





A™! \NS oO} 
hill 


Nil through 
bel 


mVments 1s 


Koved Persons 


n many of the ni 


‘ough not 


es, tn 


ce plans 
Vhirty-fiv 


‘ (1 


nd a half perso 
at ital rvi 

te ve luy 

it te rovide a 
el that the 
re. The , 


Tree 
co 
ner 


aint 


tiny the hospital 


venient monthly 


otfered to em 
the dependents 
mn’s leading cit 
r-profit hospital 
the United 


+ + ) “\fit 
( profi 


plans 
». Operating 
the approved 
comm 


ayyreyate pivinyg 


millio: 


nearly a 


i! are designed 
accommodation 
he basic hospital 
rage person will 
most t t] plans 


anesthesia: 


provide subscribers with semi-pri 


vate Chicago, 


three-, or 


accommodations. In 


we define this as a two-, 


four-bed room. 

Besides the bed and board accom 
modations, the plans in general pro 
of the operating room and 
general nursing service; 
ordinary dr and 
pathological labora- 


vide use 


ups, medications 


dressings; and 


tory service and X-ray examina- 
tions when considered necessary by 
the attending physician, 

Most of the plans also provide ma 
ternity care to members in good 
standing for one vear. None of the 
plans provide medical care or pri 
ate nurses These services are pro 


vided, i reneral, tor 


lavs 


twenty-one 






7 
ao ¥ 








é 


/ 


is yiven to de- 
In Chicago, 
the Plan gives half coverage to de- 
pendents, the Minnesota 
plan, In New York, full coverage is 
given to dependents of subscribers. 

The fee for the original subscrib- 
er is usually around $10 a year. Our 
Plan charges $9.60 a year for a sub- 
scriber, $4.20 a year additional for 
half coverage for one dependent, and 
$8.40 a vear additional if the 
scriber has two or more dependents. 

Half coverage does not mean half 
the number of days, but means half 
the bill for twenty-one days. 

Some of the other better-known 
plans operate in Washington, D. C 
Cleveland, North Carolina, St. Louis 
and Rochester. 


Varying coverage 
pendents of subscribers. 


as does 


sub- 
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Industry has been watching the 
development of group hospital serv- 
ice plans closely. Rare, indeed, is the 
industrialist today who fails to rec 
ognize that acute illness of the em 
ployee or of the members of his fam- 
ily, with its accompanying financial 
penalty, takes an incalculable annual 
toll from industry. 

Harassed employees, he knows, are 
not good workmen. How to enable 
the employed person to meet the hos 
pital bills of himself and family has 
long been unanswered, 


Expense 

Few thinking persons believe that 
hospital bills are too high. The 
United States, fortunate in its wide 
distribution of high-standard hospi- 
tals, has three and one-half. billion 
dollars invested in plants and equip- 
ment of voluntary hospitals the 
hospitals to which the non-indigent 
person goes when he needs care. This 





figure does not 
ment 
tubercular institutions. 


include free yovern 
hospitals, mental hospitals or 


But the fact that the cost of care 
in these hospitals is not too high 
does not in any way mitigate the 
fact that the hospital bill is hard to 
pay because it comes at unexpected 
times, is rarely planned 
for, because eighty per cent of the 
hospital bills of the nation in any 
one year are paid by only five per 
cent of the families. Thus, no mat- 
ter how low the cost of hospital care 
might become, it would still remain 
a difficult family expense. 


because it 
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Kkmplovers have tried make-shift 
devices to help their emplovees over 
the rough spots of ill health. 


make loans to employees in dire need 


some 


and some make gifts to cover hos 
pital expenses, but these are not sat 
isfactory devices. It places an unfair 
burden upon the employer and_ it 
makes the employee an indigent in a 
limited sense, 
the loan 
money 


Equally undesirable is 
made from. professional 
lenders. This, the most ex 
pensive means of meeting a hospital 
bill due to the high interest rates and 
the limited time to pay, imposes a 
heavy financial burden on an em 
plovee, often as demoralizing as the 
illness itself. 


Today, employer and employee are 
learning that there is an adequate 
answer to the complex problem. 
There is a means of spreading the 
cost of hospital care over a period ot 
vears and spreading the risk over a 
large number of persons. 


@ Opposite page, top—There is nothing 
hap-hazard about the use of anesthesia to- 
day. Precision machinery governs the flow 


of the gasses. 


® Opposite page, center—Plan For Hos- 
pital Care’s first patient was Carla Whipple. 


Here is the two and one-half year old with 


Nurse 


Neckles as she was ready to leave 


the hospital. 


® Left — Skilled chemists and laboratory 


technicians check and _ recheck hospital 


practices. hunt for new means to relieve 


pain. Member hospitals in the Plan main- 


tain modern, scientifically equipped labora 


tories to aid in the march of science. 


A simple insurance principle oper 
ates in the hospital service plans to 
vive additional security to all kinds 
of gainfully employed persons and to 
make them free 
hospital bills. 


from the worry °t 


Cooperation 


In most communities, plans have 
heen established either at the in 
stance of local hospitals or with their 
cooperation. The majority of ap 
proved hospitals are themselves not- 
for-profit corporations and could not 
logically make comprehensive service 
contracts with commercial firms op- 


erating fit basis, 


cially since local 


on a tor pron ES} 


hospitals have n 


voice in the manayement { 
firms. 
Not-for-Profit 
It is conceivable that such hrm 


might eventually dominate the vet 
develo] ment ot 
with them. 
firms might easily make 
profits while the not-for-profit hos 
pitals furnishing the service to pol 


hospitals that cor 


tract In anv event, sucl 


substantial 


icy holders were appealing to th 


public to make up deficits incurred 
in providing the service to polic) 
holders. Therefore, the plans mus 
logically be not-for profit) corpora 


tions in Which approved 


have some voice in Management. 


hospitals 


The plans operate with a minimun 
of red tape. All 
membership cards which, on preset 
tation to a member hospital, 
tute a full credit rating 
criber 


subscribers carr 


const) 
Once a suly 
has presented his member 
ship card to the hospital, he need do 
no more. 

The hospital assumes the rest ot 
the responsibility, notifies the Plat 
that he is a patient, sends his bill to 
the Plan and receives payment fron 
the Plan. Ultimately, the subscriber 
receives a letter at his home stating 
that his bill has been paid 

Management cooperation is essen 
tial to the successful operation of the 
Without pay roll 
it is not 


plans. deductions. 
for the plans to 
a monthly basis 

difficult for 
meet 


possible 
place payment on 

It is also 
the employed person to 
er payments easily. The 
method of payment 
ployee to keep up his payments and 


sometimes 


lary 
deduction 
helps the em 


makes it cheaper for him 

It has generally agreed by 
the directors of the plans that the 
only feasible method of payment is 
through monthly pay roll deductions 

In addition to this 
managements must assume responsi 
bility for the distribution of litera 
ture and application cards and must 
provide meetings at which the Pla: 
may be discussed 
swered. 


been 


( ooperat iol ; 


and questions at 
Once enrollment in a company has 
been completed, the relationship be 
tween the and the Pla 
becomes purely personal and when he 
requires hospital care or members ot 
his family require hospital care, all 
arrangements are made directly with 
the service plan and not through hi 
company 


subscriber 


“ 





6 Bees \RE the lite blood of a com 
junity. If they become too high, 
the property owner and taxpayer 1s 

able to pay for the services he re- 
too low, the tax 
it receive the services in 


they are 
paver does n 
fire protection, education, health, po 
necessities that are the 
progressive community 
These services must be done by civic 
who in rendering 
to deliver dollar for dol- 
ar in honest public service In do- 
ny this the public renders 
vork equal if not superior to his fel 


ice or othe r 
mark of a 
employees these 


services try 
servant 


owman in other lines of professional 
x” manual labor. The public servant 
is not a fortunate parasite living off 
the taxrolls. His position is such that 
if he does not do his job well, he is 
the target of critical taxpayers. His 
problem is the that of the 
taxpayer, because he too pays taxes 
ind is desirous of obtaining for the 
ommunity the best in public service 

Taxes are a if cooperative 
buying. No small part of the citi 
ens could provide the roads, bridges, 
police, fire departments or 
any of the service well or 
yanized community oifers were it not 
for the efforts of the 


Same as 


torm 


<4 hools, 


Which a 


cooperative 


yroup in jointly purchasing these 
benefits A breakdown of a large 
portion of the taxpayving public 
vould result in a serious curtailment 
if these services and throw ipon 
those few able Oo pay, at nhbearable 


tax burden 


Cooperative Buying 
Our churches, clubs, credit unions 
nsurance companies and benefit as 
methods rt ¢ 


ociations are ooperative 


uuving that would be’ impossible 
con bined e torts 
all those concerned in the ven 


Without tax 


ture and the corre 
sponding public improvements thi 
territorv would still be valued at it 
! il ( ( il t toul ents a 
” It ashy i} naccessible 
( ! ! Tax ¢ ! 
\ bullt our com 
hed roads and mad 
} i commit 
Ll} ( ‘ ‘Abolis 
| ( mig 
‘ 1 he 
il | N rance fir 
, " there 
S 





Some people dodge them, others curse them, we all pay 
them, but after all, what are taxes? And we might even 
put in a good word for the poor soul who collects them 


were no tax supported firefighters 
The present day auto would be im 
Rude mud roads without 
patrol protection would make travel- 
ing a hazardous pastime. Our streets 
would be unsafe at night without 
lights. Gangs would thrive and citi 
vigilantes would be 
called upon to carry on the protec 
tive services of the police. Pestilence 
and disease would thrive in a com 
munity not protected by health serv 
public hospitals, 
sewage system. 


possible. 


en yroups oft 


and an ade 
juate Water from 
vells, oftentimes polluted, would re 
place the pure water now flowing to 
all homes and buildings in the city 
Children would 


Ices, 


grow up with pri 


vate tutors if they were fortunate 
enough to be of families able to aft 
ford such a luxury. Public schools 
vould disappear Education and 


earning would diminish to such ar 
tent that would 


unless parents 


children 
} 


develo; 
nto ignorant rulllans 


vere fitted and able to carry on the 


ndamentals of learning in thei 
pare time. Industry would disap 
ear because it could not thrive un 


Such a picture might be presented 
if we did not, through some plan ot 
cooperative buying, provide these 
services. We would again have to 
set up small school systems, a few 
wells or possibly a water system, po 
lice and fire protection and we would 
be right back where we started. I) 
any complex community some form 
of providing these services is neces 
sary. Taxes does this with the leas: 
amount of discrimination and fair), 
places the cost of these services uy) 
on the people benefited. 


Protection 
Police protection for all, rich or 
poor, is an essential function of gov 
ernment, probably the most 
tial, as without it there 
ually on 
property. 


essen 
would be vit 
respectors of 
Ordinarily we would ex 
pect that such a function would be a 
very expensive one. 


persons 01 


However, whe 
we find that only $4.28 out of every 
hundred dollars collected in city 
ounty, and state taxes are spent for 


‘his purpose, Wwe come to the Co 
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CREDIT UNION 








MANAGEMENT 
By B. C. Roloff 


) SEEMS strange to me that any 
— credit union should have any dif- 
ficulty in keeping its directors on 
their toes all of the time. Yet, I can 
see growing signs of inattention al- 
ready in our own credit union which 
must be corrected immediately. 

The way to put new pep and at- 
tentiveness into a credit union board 
came to me after our second chapter 
meeting when we had an unusually 
interesting program and_= speaker. 
The things he said stimulated 
thought. When he originally wrote 
his observations he was not a credit 
union member which accounts for his 


unbiased perspective. He was mak- 
ing an impersonal study of credit 
unions for a university thesis. No 


had he made known the na- 
ture of his observations than he was 
yrabbed by a large department store 


sooner 
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credit union in Chicago and put on 
the board. 


Among some of the thought-pro- 
vokers that came out of this chapter 
talk were the following, any one of 
which will set the stage for a whole 
evening’s discussion in any credit 
union or chapter meeting: 


1. Making a survey among credit 
unions in your locality including 
your own union to ascertain to what 
extent the advent of the credit union 
has stopped wage ygarnishments, if 
such are permitted in your state. 

Assisting in the formation of 
credit unions in industries where 
manayement is lukewarm or even ac 
tively opposed to their formation by 
the use of statistics gathered, or just 
suggested, plus 


2. Studies or at least the sugyes- 


tion made to management that there 
is no doubt but that in some indus- 
tries, such as department stores, etc., 
where there is a great deal of petty 
thievery, persons who steal may bs 


largely those who are tempted to do 
untortunate bad debts 
and other financial conditions which 
could be corrected by means of a 
credit union and the temptation thus 
removed. 


so because of 


Going back for a moment to sug- 
gestion number the speaker 
showed in his that in one 
large State street, Chicago, depart- 


one, 


figures 


ment store wave garnishments drop 
ped from 125 a month to one a month 
after the advent of the credit union. 

He also showed in another indus- 

try which at first complained of the 
amount of subsidizing the credit un 
ion required in the way of company 
time, space and light, that it took 
less company time to operate the 
credit union than it formerly did to 
take care of nearly 100 garnishments 
per month. 
3. Are your directors white collar 
front office men or are they close to 
the earth, out in the field, part of the 
working force and truly representa- 
tive geographically and sectionally in 
your plant, if the latter is large and 
scattered? 

Nothing can break the spirit of 
credit union members more quickly 
than to continue to be patronized and 
bossed by the “front office,” 
cially in or through a credit union. 


espe- 


1. Similarly is management too ut- 
terly zealous in promoting the thrift 
idea at the expense of the promotion 
of borrowing? I have known of ex- 
ecutives, who, although their com- 
pany is run on borrowed capital, 
think that any borrowing even from 
a credit union by an employee is bad. 
Hence savings pile up and 
funds await the discouraged 
rower. 


unused 
bor- 


5. If management is frankly an- 
tayonistic toward an already exist- 
ing credit union how can regularly 
presented reports of credit union ac- 
tivity be made to 
value? What should be 
How much detail presented? 
sort of examples given? 


possess selling 


stressed” 


What 


6. Is your credit union afraid ot 
permitting repeated loans? If. so, 
why and to what extent 
borrowers repeating their loans now, 
and, also, what are other credit un 
ions doing about this problem” 


are your 


this ma 
exhaust 


It was not intended that 
terial should by any mean 
the subject “Credit Unions and In 
dustrial Management” from which 
these thoughts were taken, but rath 
er that this small bit of the article 
should whet vour appetite for the en 
tire story. 











Readers are invited to Submit Questions on any Credit 
Union Problems and also to give us your frank reaction on 
the answers, whether you agree or disagree with the Editor. 


What About HK? 








From Pennsylvania 
Subject: Christmas Clubs 


FIRST QUESTION. Ours is a federal 
credit union and we would like to 
know whether it is permissible for 
is to conduct a Christmas Club 
among our members” 


ANSWerR. If the field of membership 
, as defined by 


ts | iM nelud the provision for 
yanizatior or associations of the 
member or employees, a Christmas 
ub ma be Tormed and may become a 
member of the credit union. The trans- 
actions of the club h the credit union 
vould be handled in the same way as 
na tT a? other membe! of the credit 
unior The members of the club would 
make their payments to its treasurer, 
ho would keep the 1 rds of the club 
ind handle its account with the credit 
ul ! However, if the field of mem 
bership wi not permit a Christma 
Club to be a member of the credit union 
or if such a club formed, indi- 
dual member ma use the credit un- 
! lor Christma i nys, handling 
them in the ame Way a any othe 
payments or har veed le to say, 
under either plan, the credit union of 
hela hould give rie thought to 
meeting the anticipated demands for 
(Christmas fund 
From Ohio 


Subject: Security 
SECOND QUESTION. Being a reader 
of vour column in the BRIDGE, I 
o vou With a question | wish vou 
bye 1tiyy, also, al 


member of the Board of Directors, 


this question has viven me some con 
this 


Inlion Make 


cern The question i briefly, 
\ member of our credit 
an application for a loan of $240.00 


Oo make a down payment on real 


estate, the first mortyaye to go to 
the owner He vives as 


chattel 


security, a 
mortgayve on his household 
voods 


Is told to ve 


am co 


for $100.00 and 

\ tel 
Willing to 
S75.00 of the am 


the Credit 


igpners low-worker oft 


sign foo 
told by 
Committee that, if he 
igns and this man did not 
and the 
could not pay, he 


Triidie has been 


unt but Is 


meet his 


obligation other co-signer 
held for 


In other words, he 


could be 


the balance due. 


could not sign for a certain amount 
Therefore, he would not sign as i 
would also tie up $240.00 in his share 
account Now | am aware that this 
is Banking Procedure, but I claim 


10 


that it is not good credit unien prac- 
tice. I contend that, if this man’s 
household are good for a 
$100.00 mortgage and these two co- 
signers will sign for $70.00 each, the 
loan should be made. This I contend 
is credit union practice. However, 
our Credit Committee claims I am 
wrong. 


goods 


ANSWER. Judging from the name of 
your credit union, it is organized under 
the state law. This law, as I under- 
tand it, permits the credit union to 
end up to $50 to an individual without 
any collateral. The proposed borrower 
to whom you refer desired to obtain 
$240. It would seem to me that if he is 
.n good standing otherwise, the balance 
of $190 (beyond the $50 which he is 
allowed without collateral) cou.d_ be 
icaned him on the strength of the chat- 
tel mortgage on his furniture without 
any co-makers, or with co-maket 
and no chattel. It is true that when 
more than one person endorses the not¢ 
of a borrower in the credit union each 
one becomes responsible for the entire 
hould the borrower fail to re- 
pay the loan. In actual practice, how 
ever, each one of the endorsers would 
probably be called upon to pay half in 
ca-e the borrower defaulted. I am won- 
dering if the man who is endeavoring 
o borrow the money is of particularly 


one 


amount 


Lad repute financialiy in that the credit 
union is asking a chattel mortgage and 
two endorsers on a loan of only $240. 


( redit 


ne person 


Some unions are now lending to 
anything up to S500 on hi 
or her plain signature with no 


ilateral. If an individual membe) 
who has, let us say, $200 on deposit in 
hares in a credit union endorses the 


note of does nat 


tied up. In 


another member, it 
nean that his 
other words, simply because this per- 
whom you speak endorses th 
note of the borrower, he would still be 
withdraw any or all of his 
except one unit of 35 which must 
be kept on deposit to retain his mem- 
If by virtue of endorsing the 
note he is really pledging $240 of share 
noney, then it is absolutely unneces 
ary to have a chattel mortgage or an- 
ther endorser. Seemingly this person 
who has funds in the share account and 

willine to endorse the note of th 
borrower should be sufficient collateral 
without any other endorser or chattel 
and even then should not be required to 
tie up his share account. The character 
of the borrower and the character of 
the endorser should warrant a loan of 
240 without other security. Appar- 
ently your credit union is troubled a 
nany others are with committees which 

e requiring altogether too much col- 
ateral for loans. This hinders the 
growth of our credit unions and at the 


shares are 
on of 


) 
lres to 


nare 


her ship 


By TOM DOIG 


same time denies the member of the 
credit union service which it is intended 
he should utilize. 


From Missouri 

Subject: Endorsement of Stock Certificates 

THIRD QUESTION. When you have 
stocks, bonds, or other securities, as 
collateral for a loan, would it be legal 
to have the endorsement made on a 
separate sheet of paper and attach it 
to the bond or stock, instead of mak- 
ing the endorsement right on the re- 
verse side of the bond or stock itself? 
If the procedure is all right, we 
thought it would save the bother and 
tormality of endorsing the securities 
back to the borrower when his loan 
is paid in full. We could simply de- 
stroy the endorsement on the sheet 
of paper attached to the security. 

ANSWER. Usually when stocks or 
bonds are accepted as collateral for a 
loan, the endorsement turning the stock 
over to the lender is made on the back 
of the stock certificate itself. However, 
I see no reason why it would not serve 
the same purpose if an endorsement of 
this kind were written on a separate 
~heet of paper and attached to the stock 
certificate. This endorsement should, of 
course, give the legal description of the 
stock and you should be sure that your 
credit union also holds the original cer- 
tificate. Incidentally, stocks other than 
<tock of the company by which the cred- 
it union member is employed are not 
usually very good credit union collat- 
eral. If the stock is good stock the bank 
would be willing to lend money on it 
at a lower rate than a credit union and 
if the stock is not good, of course, the 
credit union does not want it as 
lateral. 


col- 


From Illinois 

Subject: Control 
FOURTH QUESTION. In our 
the law forbids credit unions making 
loans to persons who are members of 
the Board of Directors. It also pro- 
hibits electing any borrower to serve 
on the Board of Directors. This is 
a good rule and is probably included 
in the laws in order to eliminate the 
possibility of credit union officers 
lending all of the credit union’s mon- 
ey to themselves, but in some credit 
unions it 


state 


results in placing on the 
Board of Directors only those per- 
sons who have large amounts of mon- 
ey invested in the credit union. These 
persons do not always represent the 
credit union membership and I am 
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wondering if it would not be proper 
for the credit union to make a rule 
to the effect that no person who has 
more than $200 in the share account 
may serve on the Board of Directors. 
ANSWER. I know that some 
unions in Illinois have rules that no 
person having more than $200 invested 
in the credit union may serve on the 
Board of Directors. In only a few 
states are the credit unions permitted 
to make loans to officers and committee 
members and it seems to me that in 
those states where this is not permitted, 
it might be a very good idea to balance 
this clause in the law by providing that 
no person who has more than $200 in- 
vested in the credit union may serve on 
the Board. The average credit union 
member has less than $200 on deposit 
in the credit union and since the Board 
of Directors is the governing body of 
the credit union, it seems to me that 
they should be truly representative. It 
is not possible for an individual to truly 
represent a group of people who occupy 
an entirely different economic status 
than himself. Therefore, in my opinion 
the rule is a good one. 


credit 


From Kentucky 
Subject: Chapter Membership 

FIFTH QUESTION. Must credit un- 
ions be members of a State League 
before they can possibly be members 
of a chapter of that State League? 

ANSWER. The very word “chapter” 
indicates that a unit operating under 
that name is not complete in itself but 
is a part of a larger organization. A 
chapter is really a local unit of the 
State League and in most states the 
chapters are created by the State 
League and the active work in creating 
the chapter is carried on at the expense 
of the State League. In some states 
each chapter has one member on the 
Board of Directors of the State League. 
In most states a credit union is re- 
quired to be a member of the State 
League before it can be a voting mem- 
ber of a chapter. This does not mean 
that the credit union may not attend 
the chapter meetings. It should by all 
means be made to feel welcome at each 
of its meetings. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association rec- 
ommends that no credit union should be 
permitted to be a voting member of a 
chapter unless it is a member of the 
State League. 


“ 


From Missouri 

Subject: Treasurer—Notary Public 

SIXTH QUESTION. Is it all right 
for a credit union treasurer to be a 
notary public and put the notary seal 
on its own legal papers, chattel mort- 
gages, etc.? How do you go about 
getting an appointment? What does 
it cost? 

ANSWER. It is entirely proper for 
the treasurer of a credit union to be 
also a notary public in order to prop- 
erly execute any legal papers which it 
is necessary for the credit union to 
draw for its members. In order to ob- 
tain an appointment as a notary public 
in Missouri it would probably be neces- 
sary to make application to the Secre- 
tary of State. The cost, I believe, in 
your state is approximately $20. I 
would suggest that if you desire to be- 
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come a notary you write to the Man- 
aging Director of the Missouri League 
and request him to aid you in that mat- 
ter. Incidentally, it would be entirely 
proper for the credit union to pay the 
cost involved in the treasurer becoming 
a notary and then the services of the 
notary should be extended to the mem- 
bers without charge. 
From Missouri 
Subject: Automobile Loan 

SEVENTH QUESTION. What do you 
consider the best policy in making 
loan for an automobile when the sit- 
uation is as follows? A member has 
saved for a number of months and 
accumulated $150.00. He wishes to 
use that amount as down payment on 
a new car and applies for a loan for 
the balance. He prefers to withdraw 





Question of the Month 


QUESTION. Our credit union 
is two years old, it has one hun- 
dred members, and all of its 
money is loaned to members at 
a rate of interest of 1° per 
month on unpaid balances. Our 
Treasurer does all the work 
connected with operating the 
credit union on his own time. 
The question is, what should 
we pay him for this service? I 
suppose you are getting this 
question from many credit un- 
ions just now. 

ANSWER. It seems to me that 
a salary of $10 a month would 
pay your Treasurer well for the 
work which he does, and certainly 
a credit union in the condition 
which you indicate your credit 
union occupies can well afford to 
pay that much. I find that. many 
credit unions are altogether too 
niggardly in compensating their 
Treasurers. Credit union mem- 
bers should treat the Treasurer 
of the credit union, who is really 
their employee, as they would like 
to be treated by their employer. 











the $150.00 (but leave $5.00 for one 
share and make a loan for $425.00. 
However, if the credit union prefers, 
the member is willing to leave the 
$150.00 in his share account and 
make a loan for $575.00, giving also 
for security, under either plan, a 
mortgage on the new car. Some of 
our directors feel that the loan 
should be for the larger amount, be- 
cause the shares are good security. 
It seems to me that the mortgage on 
the car is all the security needed and 
that the loan should be for the small- 
er amount, because it would also 
mean less interest for the borrower. 
The borrower also wanted the pay- 
ments to be only $10.00 semi-month- 
ly, including interest. The directors 


wanted to increase the payments to 
$15.00 semi-monthly, including inter- 
est, or at least $12.50. Do you think 
it is all right for loans on new auto- 
mobiles to extend longer than two 
years? 

ANSWER. I would suggest that the 
member wishing to finance a car 
through your credit union be permitted 
to withdraw all of the money he has in 
the credit union with the exception of 
one $5 unit and then to borrow a total 
of $425 to be repaid over a period of 
21 months, at the rate of $10 semi- 
monthly; and that the credit union ac- 
cept as collateral a chattel mortgage on 
the car, supported by a fire, theft and 
tornado insurance policy. This would 
be ample security for your credit union. 
It might be that you would like to have 
a $50 deductible collision policy which 
is not too expensive, and which would 
protect both the credit union and the 
borrowing member in case of destruc- 
tion of the car in a collision. There is 
no reason at all why automobile financ- 
ing should not spread over a total of 
at least 20 months. Even the Finance 
Companies do that much for us. Cer- 
tainly there is no reason why the mem- 
ber should leave his $150 on deposit in 
the credit union to provide additional 
security. A chattel mortgage on the 
car should be ample security. It seems 
to me that this loan application should 
have been acted upon as a matter of 
routine by the credit committee. 


From California 
Subject: Membership Limitations 

EIGHTH QUESTION. In a credit un- 
ion where just the husband is a 
member, can the privileges of mem- 
bership be extended to his own or 
his wife’s relations? 

ANSWER. Usually the by-laws of a 
credit union provide that membership 
in that credit union shall be confined to 
a certain group of people and members 
of their immediate families. Therefore, 
if the husband is a member, the mem- 
bers of his immediate family—which 
means his immediate household, his 
wife, his child—may be members of the 
credit union. No other relatives could 
participate. 


From Indiana 
Subject: Collection Methods 

NINTH QUESTION. Is it necessary 
that an individual who leaves a com- 
pany’s employ with an unsettled bal- 
ance retain a membership in the 
credit union until the note is paid in 
full? Or can the entire amount of 
paid-up shares, if less than the bal- 
ance owed, be applied against the 
amount due on note, leaving a net 
balance to be collected as 
possible? 


soon as 


ANSWER. It is usual credit union 
practice when a member leaves the em- 
ploy of a company to retain his mem- 
bership until his loan is repaid. Only 
in extreme cases are members required 
to settle their accounts in full. The 
amount of paid up shares is still left as 
collateral against the loan and may, if 
the member so desires, be applied to the 
amount due on the note. 
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DOLLARS Ai ae 


SERVICE IN FACT 
By GURDEN P. FARR 


i CREDIT UNION Which is carry 


Inve a pear load by 
real human 
contronted 


providing the 
service to its 
with unlim 
Human nature 
number of the 
individuals 
confronted 
with financial problems which seem 


iitimate in 
members 1s 
ited opportunities 
being what it is, a 
members of any group of 


is bound to find itself 


impossible of solution, and yet these 
infortunates can be pulled out oft 
their predicaments by their boot 
straps so to speak if their cases are 


That’s where the 
on the pull- 
straps. Though 
different, the service 
rendered is the same, and the result 
is usually a rebuilt character and oft 
en the rescue of an entire family. 


handled properly. 
credit union comes in 
ing end of the boot 


the cases be 


Service 


Qur credit union was organized in 
1925 to serve the employees of the 
Detroit Post Office, that 
time we have been serving our mem- 
bership steadily At the 
the Editor, | am presenting one ex- 
how the credit 


and since 


request of 
union 


ae relict to be 
sufficient once 


ample ot just 


help a 
ome elf 


can financial 


more. I of 
an outstanding sample 


er it not as 
of the heroism of our credit 
] 


but rather as an example of the serv- 


union, 


we, the true human service which is 
Der rendered by credit unions all 

er the country each and every day 
n the week The name ot course, 18 
fictitious, and the names of the cred 
to ire Withheld for obvious rea 


had been 
About 
married, and 


marriage ne met 


For nine years John Doe 
a member ot our credit union 
r vears ago, he Va 
with 


nusual financial reverses including 

doctors’ bills for both himself and his 
family. At first his expenses were 
not so 6great but what they could 
have been met through the applica- 
tion of good sound judgment and a 
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little budgetting here and _ there. 
However, John had never been in 
this spot before; he had no training 
in living on a budget, and he was 
human in his desires. His responsi- 
bilities became a burden’ which 
couldn't be thrown off, becoming 
heavier and heavier on his shoulders. 
He solicited credit wherever credit 
could be obtained, and it was _ not 
long before his creditors found that 
he was no longer in a position to 
meet his payments. Not knowing 
what to do, John became discouraged 
and morose. I noticed that his in- 
the credit union was 
increasing steadily, and I further no- 
ticed a decided physical change. Here 
was John, a regularly employed pos- 
tal worker, looking more and more 
like one of the unfortunates of the 
bread-line. 


debtedness to 


The Inevitable 


And then his creditors began to 
haunt the postal authorities, and he 
was penalized until his rating as a 
postal employee fell below par. The 
nevitable resigna- 
tion followed soon after, and he was 
called before the authorities to an- 
swer an official communication as to 
why he should not be dismissed from 
the service for failure to pay his just 
debts and maintain satisfactory 
rating. It was at this time that John 
revealed his predicament. He was 
desperate, had not the slightest idea 
of how he could straighten out his 


request for his 


difficulties or to whom he might turn 
for assistance. 

The postal authorities didn’t want 
to force his resignation if they could 
possibly find a way out for him so 
they referred his case to the credit 
union for disposition promising to 
cooperate in any arrangement agree- 
able to all. John called at the credit 
union office and we worked out a 
plan whereby he could maintain his 
home on a restricted budget and 
leave with us forty dollars semi- 
monthly which we would allocate for 
payment on his various obligations. 
On August 20, 1936, John had obli- 
gations to thirty separate accounts 
in the total amount of $1,448.86, This 
included two loans and payments on 
such things as food items, doctors’ 
bills, clothing, household expenses 
and payments on a car, the ordinary 
expenses of family life. 

John and his wife agreed to turn 
over his salary check to the credit 
union each pay-day and to live with- 
in their allowance after deducting 
the forty dollars which was to be 
paid out by the credit union in the 
process of liquidating his indebted- 
John’s wife was especially 
pleased with the plan, for the amount 
allotted to her for the management 
of the household was in excess of 
that which she had been receiving 
for a considerable period hitherto. 

The credit union immediately got 
in touch with each one of John’s 
creditors and obtained a basis for 


ness. 
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settlement in each case, and we pro- 
ceeded to balance John’s books on 
September 5, 1936. We went along 
paying off his smaller debts and pay- 
ing enough on his other accounts to 
keep the creditors at least partially 
satisfied, and on May 17, 1937, we 
increased his loan from the credit 
union enough to cover full payment 
to all but six creditors. At the pres- 
ent time he the credit union 
and only three other creditors in a 


owes 


total amount of about $675.00, and 
besides, he has financed a new ar- 
rival in his home. 


That’s the story to date, and what 
is the result of this credit union 
service to this particular member? 
A happier family, a brighter outlook, 
hope for the future in place of de- 
spair, the physical and mental well- 
being of another family. These are 
but a few. This man who was about 
to be discharged now becomes a cred- 
it to the postal service as well as to 
his family and his community. 





Airways of Santa Claus 


iM ta el 
“Poor little fellow!” ejaculated 
Sandy, when Lunsford finished read- 
ing. “That's the kind of a kid who 
would really be tickled by a _ visit 
from old Saint Nick. Why, it would 
be the happiest moment of his little 
life!” 

“You're right, Sandy,” 
replied Lunsford. ‘And 
I'll bet that kid’s heart is sore from 
waiting, this letter is more 
than ten days old. I think it’s up to 
us to help Santa Claus in this case, 
don’t you?” 


fervently 
right now, 


cause 


“Amen! That's the grand old spir- 
it, and I’m right with vou,” enthusi- 
astically returned Broyles. “But 
how’ll we find the little dickens? 
That’s going to be the big job after 
all, "cause I figure there are a lot o’ 
high hills and deep hollows where 
that letter came from.” 

“T don’t think it'll be such a tough 
proposition to locate him,” hopefully 
replied Lunsford. “We'll take a 
squint at the lay of the land on our 
trip south tomorrow; and by the 
way, Sandy, get over here and relax 
yourself; I'll take a turn at the con- 
trols.” 

Throughout the early afternoon 
the milky tinge of the sky had deep- 
ened to a dull, dark gray. The weath- 
er bulletins at the airdrome had pre- 
dicted rain or snow—most likely 
snow—in the mountainous areas, 
with the mercury dropping slightly, 
and light to medium winds aloft 
north of the Blue Ridge ranges. 
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The Express Limited, high above 
the Appalachian foothills, was dron- 
ing viciously through the ragged 
edges of heavy fog banks and snow- 
laden clouds which hung like great 
mantles over the maintains. 
After crossing the higher summits 
the temperature had taken a sudden 
change. The misty rain, with its 
penetrating chill, was becoming in- 
termingled with slowly drifting 
snowflakes. Far below, the mountain 
homesteads were barely discernible 
in the fast-gathering twilight, and 
toward the north lay an apparently 
endless sea of gray, gloomy expanse. 
The snowflakes were falling thick 
and fast now, forming a great, swirl- 
ing curtain which was quickly hiding 
from view the landscape below. Dark- 
ness Was almost at hand. 

Bobby Lunsford chuckled: 

“T’ll tell you; I've 
‘bout that kid who this let- 
ter, and I have an idea,” he sug- 
gested. “Before we leave New York 
in the morning, let’s get a_ like- 
ness of Saint Nick from some display 
window, and a tiny parachute. On 
the trip south we'll try and locate our 
little triend, and then toss Santa 
overboard. That'll be the first an- 
swer to his letter, "cause you remem- 
ber he asked that we tell Santa Claus 
io send him his picture. Then after 
that, it'll be up to us,” concluded 
Bobby, smiling quizzically. 

“Hot-dog That’s a grand idea,” 
voiced Sandy. “It'll be some fun 
helping old Saint Nick out in his de- 
livery service this vear.”’ 

Three hours later the Express 
Limited settled to a stop in front of 


sea of 


been thinkin’ 


wrote 


her hangar at the New York air- 
drome one minute ahead of schedule. 
It was early the following morning 
that the search for a likeness of San- 
ta Claus began. Several presented 
themselves in the various windows, 
but the shopkeepers were loath to 
eject such a prominent personage 
from his station. Finally, however, 
after much persuasion, a kind-heart- 
ed window decorator surrendered a 
splendidly colored card-board figure 
of Saint Nick. Securing a tiny par- 
achute without much effort, they re- 
turned to the airdrome. 

While the big motors of the Ex- 
Limited were warming up, 
Broyles tied the tiny chute to San 
ta’s headgear, and tucked him care 
fully away in one corner of the con- 
trol compartment. 


press 


Taking the air beautifully under 
the skilled hands of Bobby Lunsford, 
the Limited, with her cargo of hun- 
dreds of Christmas packages, gained 
altitude rapidly and turned her nose 
southward. 

Mechanic Broyles drew 
pocket the Weather Bureau's bulle 
tin for the day. A rising tempera 
ture with light rains, and in all prob 
ability heavy fog over the entire Ap 
palachian section was predicted. His 
expression twisted to a 
Lunsford. 

“It looks like a slim chance we'll 
have of locating our little mountain 
friend today. Nothing but fog, | 
guess, according to this bulletin.” 


from his 


frown as he 
addressed 


And fog it was! A week of such 
terrible weather followed. The south- 
ern Appalachian system was shroud- 


Continued on page | 























“Pipe Down! Can’t You Let ME Have A Little Fun” 
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Looking Into the Future 


An Address Delivered by 
HERBERT EMMERICH 


Mr. Chairman, ladies 
my friends of the 
movement 


and gentlemen, 
credit union 
thank vou for the 
Illinois 


Since my 


Let me 


reception the 


warm 
yroup has ac 

arrival in this 
made me feel that 
1 am still one of vou and that I am 
still a member of the credit union 
family. I want much to feel 
that way. In spite of the many at- 
tractions of Illinois it was hard for 
me to leave Washington. It was pain- 
from active partici- 
pation in the building of the federal 
program which I had helped to hatch 
and incubate. I can assure you that 
the work is in good hands. Under 
Governor William I. Myers and Di- 
rector Claude R. Orchard it will con- 
tinue to grow and to prosper. And 
I welcome the opportunity you are 
giving me here tonight to partici- 


corded me 
ate. You have 


very 


ful to separate 


pate in these discussions. 

I cannot refrain on this occasion 
from joining in the spirit of the 
evening and saying a few words re- 
garding that great man whose spirit 
pervades this man 
work made the credit union- 
ism in America possible. Let us pay 
tribute to Edward A. Filene in the 
pirit of Edward A. Filene. His 
yreatness consisted in his independ- 
ence of mind... 

In my tonight I shall 
take the liberty of quoting trom the 
wit and wisdom of Edward A. Fi- 
lene. I shall quote a few of his say- 
ings, culled from the last Christmas 
card he 


occasion, the 


whose 


discussion 


was destined to send out. 


These words happen to fit with par 
ticular pungency the points I want 
to make. They are the best testi 
mony | can summon of the wealth he 


transmitted to us who are his heirs. 
It was the wealth of his active spir 
it, of his keen intelligence, even more 
than of his purse, Which he 
to the last and which is 
treasured inheritance. Many 
wealthy men have had greater means 
to bestow. 


rave so 
venerously 


Few have shared as great 
a portion of their means with socie- 
tv. None could have given more of 
themselves than did Edward A, 
Filene. 
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The subject of my talk tonight is 
the future of the credit union move- 


ment. Three essential points stand 
out in my mind as of primary im- 
portance for that future. First, the 
credit union movement, it seems to 
me, must learn to grow from the bot- 
tom up rather than from the top 
down. Second, the credit union move- 
ment must learn to increase the ef- 
ficiency of its management and at 
the same time to preserve the essen- 
tial basis of a democratic cooperative 
movement. And third, and perhaps 
more important than the other two, 
is the necessity for the credit union 
movement to learn the means of ce- 
menting its own solidarity—local, 
state, regional, and national—for its 
protection and for its steady forward 
march and development. 


Before proceeding to my main ar- 
gument let me inject just one more 
personal note. There have been a lot 
of credit union thoughts running 
through my mind in the three 
months since I left active participa- 
tion in the work at Washington. It 
does a fellow good once in a while 
to get his nose away from the grind- 
stone. He begins to take a little 
more than a snail’s eye view of the 
situation. This credit union business 
is powerful medicine. It hit me like 
ihe rest of us down there—right be- 
tween the eyes. We got busy doing 
things, and creating problems for 
ourselves and trying to solve them 


while we were creating new ones. 


We didn’t have too much spare time. 
So getting away from the job has 
enabled me to see a few things more 
vividly than they appeared before. 
And perhaps, too, the fact that I no 
longer have any responsibility makes 
me a little giddy and reckless. The 
heavy burdens of office no longer 
rest on my shoulders. Sir Philip 
Gibbs called his book “Now It Can 
Be Told.” Perhaps I should call this 
talk ““Now I Can Be Bold.” 

The first point that I mentioned 
was that the credit union movement 
in America must learn to grow from 
the bottom up rather than from the 
top down. And to illustrate this 
point let me give you the first of the 
quotations I promised you from the 
writings of Mr. Filene. He said “Ex- 
perience must be considered; but in 
times of rapid social change, experi- 
ence may be the very thing upon 
which we can least rely.””, And what 
has been the experience of this move- 
ment in the last four years? It has 
been a very happy one indeed. Out 
of the long dark period of despair 
that marked the great depression 
came demand and then action for so- 
cial change in every field of endeav- 
or. And with this rapid social change 
came, almost unnoticed among many 
more sensational but not more sig- 
nificant measures, the Federal Credit 
Union Act of June, 1934. Not less 
important, and at this critical junc- 
ture came also the establishment of 
the national movement in its present 
headquarters, and on its present bas- 
is, with increased interest, nation- 
wide, in the state leagues and local 
communities. Let me recite what has 
been accomplished in the three years 
since the Federal Act was signed by 
President Roosevelt. I cite the fed- 
eral figures because they are easier 
to get and because I know them first 
hand, not because I consider them 
more important than state activity. 
On October 31st 2400 federal chart- 
ers had been granted. And on July 
Ist, 1937, federal credit unions sub- 
mitted reports which revealed total 
assets of over thirteen millions, eigh- 
ty-three percent of which were in the 
form of loans to members. The 1928 
reporting credit unions had made al- 
most a half million loans in that 
period in an amount exceedng 31 
millions. The average saving per in- 
dividual was $33.00; the average 
amount borrowed was $64.00 per 
loan. Reserves of 2°. of loans were 
established. Net profit averaged $170 
per credit union. Loans charged off 
were .02 of 1° of all the loans made. 

There are good reasons why this 
movement leaped forward not only 
in federal but in state chartering. 
Its record during the depression 
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was unique. The survey of the In- 
dustrial Relations Section of Prince- 
ton University entitled ““Employees 
Savings Programs,” issued June, 
1937, bears testimony to that fact. 
This survey proves conclusively the 
increasing recognition by large in- 
dustries of the credit union as the 
means of employees savings, 
while other methods which were 
tried before the depression were 
found wanting. 


best 


The credit 
toughest 


union stood up in the 
economic proving ground 
any savings and thrift vehicle ever 
Was exposed to, and showed that it 
could take it. And that is why em- 
ployers and employees alike were 
ready when the gates were opened 
and the new model was released from 
the assembly line and rushed in to 
take a ride. 

But the unique experience of these 
last few years of rapid social change 
was not only that the movement it- 


self became organized on a firmer 
national basis, that the states re- 
vived their interest, and that the 


federal government actually sent out 
men to promote and organize groups. 
And it is precisely on this point that 
I wish to warn you against relying 
too heavily on that experience. I re- 
peat again what our founder said: 
7 in times of rapid change ex- 
perience may be the very thing upon 
which we can least rely.” I warn you 
lest you begin to lean back, as many 
groups are accustomed to doing, and 
letting Uncle Sam do it. Perhaps it 
was a bad thing that he did so much 
and continues to do so much. Per- 
haps he is doing the job in the field 
that you and I ought to be out doing. 
And perhaps if he does too much we 
may find that some of the selfish in- 
terests who now smile indulgently at 
what they consider our feeble ef- 
forts, will begin to frown instead. 
They will get angry and try to steal 
David’s sling shot before Goliath 
gets a black eye. 

I doubt whether government can, 
or should, or will be able in the long 
run effectively to promote and spread 
this or any other movement which 
depends on rank and file initiative. 
Such movements must take heed not 
to relax their energy and enthusi- 
asm. The credit union movement it- 
self, every member, every group or 
unit in it, should be the ones who 
ought to be leading the crusade. 
They can do a better job, they can do 
a bigger job, and they can do it 
without the very necessary restric- 
tions which government men must 
be subject to. And the credit unions 
themselves can not only bring new 
credit unions into existence; they 
can do one thing of great import- 
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ance to this work that government 
cannot do. They can tie each credit 
union right from the start into the 
movement through local, state and 
national affiliations. Sure and steady 
growth in a popular movement like 
ours must be from the bottom up and 
not from the top down. That has 
the experience of the labor 
movement and of the rest of the co- 
movement. It is to the 
study of this problem, the learning 
of new techniques of spreading the 
work that I believe our best thourht 
and should be directed. We 
must learn preparedness against the 


been 


operative 


eilort 


time when soundness again prevails 
in the District of Columbia and the 
budget of the United States can no 
longer support a handful of field 
men. 

My second point grows out of both 
my professional interest and my firm 
devotion to the power of the demo- 


cratic method. Let me quote again 
from the founder: “Democracy is 
not-a formula. It is a growth. It 
cannot be granted by a Constitution. 
ft must grow out of actual condi- 
tions.” 

The credit union movement needs 
efficiency. It must find ways and 


means of recording its experiences 
and making the record available so 
we all can read it. It needs training 
schools for officers and directors. It 
needs the best that modern adminis- 
tration and business methods can 
teach it. It needs facts and research 
and brains. 

But it needs more than just effi- 
ciency. It must be a well-run busi- 


ness but it must not forget that it 
is also a movement. It must not be 
permitted to go the way of so many 
fine movements. It must not let itself 
be controlled by a group of people in 
each credit union who feel that they 
alone can wuide the destinies of their 


fellow members. It must learn ways 
and means of taking into its confi 
dence the rank and file. Too many 


ofiicers and directors are inclined to 
think that the job is done when they 
have done it. This is only a bevin 
ning. They must learn new methods 
of telling their members and poten- 
iial members of credit union work. 
They must have more facts to give 
and more attractive and 
Ways of giving them. They must 
learn how to attract members to 
meetings, and how to make the meet- 
ings vital. Perhaps in addition to a 
credit committee and an audit or su- 
pervisory committee every credit un- 
ion should have an educational com- 
mittee. This committee would enlist 
modern methods of fact gathering 
and dissemination, of attractive pub- 


instructive 


licity, and of adult education. It 
could become the spearhead of a 
great educational movement in the 
larger areas of cooperative and 


group effort among our wage earn 
ing citizens. Its opportunities are 
boundless if we take the pains to re- 
member “that Democracy is not a 
formula.” The broadest possible base 
is needed for the great size and in- 
fluence that the future of the work 
surely promises. And the broadest 
possible base for a democratic enter- 
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Another Look at DEATH 
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6. A member died trom a ftrac- 
tured skull suffered in a_ tavern 
brawl. 

7. Death resulted from a fall down 
an elevator shaft. 

8. An automobile collided with a 
train, killing a member. 

9. Death following second degree 
burns from scalding water. 

10. A member was struck by an 
automobile and suffered a fractured 
skull. 

Twenty of our members (in this 
relatively small group) committed 
suicide. Seventeen of them were 
murdered or the victims of fights, 
homocides, etc. The larvest number 
died because of automobile accidents 
and a vast variety of accidents 
(mostly based on someone's careless- 
ness) accounts for the rest of them. 

Looking over these hundred and 
twenty-six deaths and thinking 
again in terms of a hundred and 
twenty-six homes and the result of 
these deaths on the homes in ques- 
tion) we learn a few things. The 
first lesson has to.do again with the 
careless use of automobiles. We must 
begin to have some sanity in the use 
of autemobiies. It is an interesting 
fact that every automobile is poten- 
tially an instrument of death. It is 
a heavy contrivance, with extraordi- 
nary power; some states do not do 
even an elementary job in determi- 
ning who can be entrusted and who 
not entrusted with this sort of ma- 
chinery on the highway. We allow 
children to take automobiles out on- 
to crowded streets and we entrust 
the control of automobiles to men 
and women who many times could 
not pass a very ordinary intelligence 
test. In spite of these facts we could 
substantially reduce automobile fa- 
talities if we could only adopt a few 
very elementary rules which involve 
simply a very rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the degree of care with 
which any powerfully charged ma- 
chinery should be used. This is a 
subject which should receive serious 
and sustained attention from our 
chapters. Safety campaigns are oft- 
en perfunctionary. The same man 
who will read a paper on careful 
driving will oftentimes drive his car 
all the way home as though he were 
working for the fire department and 
wonder what to do with his spare 
time when he gets there. When we 
have a prope rly equippe d educational 
department in CUNA—we shall go 
after this proble m. 

Another lesson found in a study 
of these violent deaths has to do with 
the exercise of a very elementary 
degree of care in our usual affairs. 
There isn’t any real reason why a 


Continued on page 23 
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Che League Extends to All 
Crenvit Untons 
and Cheir Members Best Wishes 


oad 


Merry Christmas 


and a Happy New Uerar 
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In Pays to Advertise 


T rHE PUBLICITY COMMITTEE of 
tr N \ York Stat 


tate Credit Union 
League has been assigned the duty 
bringing to the attention of as 
iy credit unionists as possible the 
NEED OF THE HOUR—more mem- 
bers in the credit union movement. 
It was written some years ago that 
I robbe r is 
WORRY. And isn’t it the truth? 
Worry does 


. i cr« 
tne worlds yreatest 


steal much happiness in 


our lives, it reduces efficiency to be 

ire, impairs ordinary normal health 

and greatly discolors all good out 
on life 


Let us be like the great lion tam- 
iob ahead of us, 
ind if the lion tamer can tame the 

vht to be able to do the 
ob of publicizing the work of the 
Credit union work 
throughout the state. We have the 
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} ] + + ] - 
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Our main objective is to convince 
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Attention Treasurers 


The League is prepared to 
assist in the closing of your 
books and also the computation 
of the dividend—do not waste 
time by guessing what to do— 
a service which we are happy to 
extend to members and also 
non-members if you so require. 
We are organized to help folks 
to help themselves. Send us a 
note that you are having some 
ditficulty with the closing of 
your books or any other prob- 
lem and we will be only too 
glad to serve you. 











Tell the story of credit union and 
its work, and you make or create a 
friend of the movement, 

The League’s publicity upstate will 
be handled by John J. Ammering at 
Rochester, and Fred Dysinger at Al- 
bany; while in the Metropolitan area 
it will be handled by William Gold- 
fine, Stanley Bresnick and Otto 
Schuler. 


OTTO SCHULER, Treasurer. 
Treasury | Jept. 
(Juestionnaire 


rATE chartered credit un- 
ions recently received a communi- 
cation from the Collector of Internal 


Revenue inquiring whether the cred 


union is still operating in such 
manner as t quality it for tax ex- 
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of Section 101 of the income 
tan Credit unions are required 
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B . “dl Di . " M 7 tions from the thirty-seven credit 
oa»nre of rectors eels Bonnie Purchase of the Rocheste: 
sears federal readlt nion), uno! 
ficially represented the Rocheste1 


, F . , . . ‘hanter ac : franklin ’ ‘ 
MONG THE several important mat- Legislative Committee, extracts of hapter, as did Franklin F. Hahn 


ters discussed at the October which appeared in the last issue of Treasurer (Tonawanda Boxboart 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the New York Supplement. Federal Credit Union), of the Niag 
the League, we note the following Voted that all credit unions be no- ra Falls Chapter. 
items as of general interest to all tified that the League is not con- Sidney Stahl, Managing Director 
credit unions. nected directly or indirectly with any 0 the New York State Credit Unio: 

Appointments of a special commit- Cooperative Purchasing Association. League, Inc., waxed sentimental a: 
tee to study the advisability of the Voted that the League sponsor a_ he traced the history of the League 
League’s sponsoring a Savings Bank Filene Memorial meeting to be held and compared its beginning with ite 
Life Insurance Plan similar to the the month of January, 1938. present stage of development. He al- 
Massachusetts one. Voted to elect Max E. Meyers, for- 5° emphasized the importance of a 

Voted that all credit union book- merly Vice-President and Treasurer League and National Association in 
keepings forms be shipped from the of the League, and Max Frankel the credit union movement for th« 
League office and also that only those Honorary Directors of the League. servicing and furthering of the 
credit unions which are affiliated Appointment of a Committee of _™ovement and for the securing of 
with the League shall receive the us- Historians to write the history of the favorable laws and for the protection 
ual discount. League. from legislative setbacks, 

Voted that only those credit unions Voted to hold the next quarterly Claude R. Orchard brought a long 
which are affiliated with the League meeting of the Board of Directors awaited and eagerly anticipated cred 
shal! receive the services of the on Saturday, January 22nd, in New it union message to credit union folks 
CUNA Mutual Society or any serv- York City (all interested credit un- of Buffalo. His genial friendly smile 
ices of the National Association. ionists are cordially invited to at and soft spoken western manner soot 

Voted that newly organized credit tend). gave actual form to a personality 





unions be allowed six months if nec- - which has hitherto been gleaned 
essary to pay for the initial set of from letters, pictures and bulletins 


supplies. Buffalo District Mr. Orchard very wisely used the 
Voted that the League extend 30 Chapter 


days credit on supplies shipped to 

credit unions operating for more ; » particularly stresse he serv- 
! i} HE CREDIT UNIONISTS of the Queen He parth larly tressed the ser 

City of the Great Lakes turned 


anecdotal method of vividly putting 
across his points. 


than one year. ice side of credit unions, and de 


Voted that every effort be made t out en masse, November 10th, 1937, scribed vario re methods 0! 
bring non-affiliated credit unions in- , welcome Clande B. Orchard. Di- encouraging thrift. Mr Orchard 
to the fold and that each chapter be = pcuctor of the Credit Union taser tl stated that the loaning feature of a 
charged with the res} onsibilits ot on his first official trip to our area. credit union is an incidental and s« 
bringing n as many of the non- Sie a well Ne AO ees he ondary feature and that the savin 
members as is possible and that 4  gqocked setting two hundred and sev- '°2'*" is the most important 
written report be made by each chap- gnty-three dinners were served at Many questions were asked of the 
ter to the Chairman of the Member-) xing Arthur's peaket Mr. Orchard’s never van- 

mutter ko ving ne ll cation | Rabb ishin smile o: ly grew broade: 

Voted that the League print mem Reuben J. Magill of Temple Beth El, the ques ions came faster and more 
bership display cards which could be James M. Barry, Treasure Depew difficult t swer. His prudent ar 
! ed at credit union offices. Teacl } det 1 Cred Union swer red deep! proved 

Ror Committ v led the grou nging, which t! reat u Uu cy we 

n I i } ! rad . ( ! rte Ited ? meetil ainy ! 
I credi ‘ gener: ! a feelin mth and lead 
riendliness amo t th emblage fo the hard i mi 
I epol 1 Ls ! ! iir attracted represent i Mildre ul © Roel 


Credit Unions in New York—as of Sept. 30. 1937 
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Federal Credit Union), Mr. J. E. Al- 
lerman (Aircraft Federal Credit 
Union), and Mr. Harry E. Faulkner 
Larkin Employees Credit Union), 
ind to that efficient and versatile 
toastmaster, Mr. Warren O. Parker 


Dold Employees Credit Union), 
vhose combined efforts made the 
l‘irst Annual Dinner of the Buffalo 


hapter such an outstanding success 
hat it is the expressed desire of the 
redit unionists of Buffalo that this 
iffair should be the first and an an- 
jual 


sequence—let there be orchids, 


irchids and still more orchids 





Orchard Visits 
New York 


ORCHARD VISITS NEW YORK 
‘TARTING ON November 9th at Ni- 
agara Falls and winding up with 
i final meeting in the Grand Ball- 
oom of the Hotel New Yorker in 
New York City on November 26th, 
Claude R. 


~ 


Orchard and Sidney Stahl 


ittended several very enthusiastic 
hapter meetings of credit union 
ks 

It is estimated that about 1300 
dit union officials heard Mr. Or- 
rd explain the philosophy of the 
di n and tr Mr. Stahl an 
( I oO! 


the activities of the 
sociations. 
Elsewhere in these columns appear 
lividual reports of the Niagara 
Buffalo meetings. 

K.very Chapter meeting was so well 


ended it is very difficult to pick 
_m itstanding one. Dora Max- 
ll, representing the National Asso- 
iation, joined the barnstorming 


am at the Metropolitan Chapter 
eeting. 
We wi 
her Chapters if the 


before the deadline, 


il include the reports of the 


copy reaches 
Niagara Falls 
( hapter 


t practically ev- 
union in the chapter 
‘re present to welc Claude R. 
’rchard and Sidney Stahl at the No- 
‘mber n vhich was held at 
American Legion Home. 
Mr. Orchard spoke of 

id credit union o 


ne S7aee NTATIVES 


ery credit 


yme 


leeting wv 


the methods 
peration and 
he advantages of the cred 
nn. During Mr. Stahl’s address 
ved credit unions which are not 
iliated with the Lea: 


elir own 


ie to join for 
protectio! 


Peter J. Crotty handled the ar- 
ingements for the meeting and 
“ranklin Jack of the Teachers group 
resided 





Look Behind 
To Look Ahead 


N° Is THE TIME to formulate 
your policies for the year 1938. 
Are you making plans? 

To bring the credit union service 
to every person who is eligible to 
membership? 

To bring the maximum service to 
your members by insuring your loans 
against the death and permanent dis- 
ability of your borrowers? 

To bring the “BRIDGE” 
home of every member? 

To avail yourself of the services 
and facilities of your State and Nat- 
ional Association? 


into the 





Metropolitan Chapter 


T° QUICKEN the interest of metro- 
politan credit unions in the work 
of their chapter organization for the 
‘oming season of monthly meetings, 
the Council resolved to embark upon 
a vigorous educational program. 
As an opening salvo of the 1937-338 
eason, a symposium was presented 
t the September meeting on the fol- 
ings topic: 
(Conservative looks at the Co- 
Movement; 
Liberal looks at the Coopera- 
Movement; 
“A Radical looks at the 
Movement.” 
Edward A. Norman, Honorary 
New York State 
Union League, presented the 
vative position; Robert Miller, 
Speakers’ Bureau of the 
Cooperative League, pre- 
sented the liberal position; and Ben- 
amin Wolf, noted writer on Con- 
sumer Cooperation for the Socialist 
Call (mouthpiece of Norman Thom- 
as), presented the radical position. 
Mr. Checkver, Secretary of the 
, Who as Chairman of the Ed- 
1cational Committee, had arranged 
he symposium, introduced the pro- 
yram by pointing out that educa- 
tional work constitutes in the last 
analysis the vital spirit itself of any 
cooperative movement, without which 
he latter is doomed to dry and with- 
er; the simple reason for this being 
that a cooperative movement requires 
to begin with an understanding of 
the cooperative idea to insure its 
iccess; and such understanding de- 
pending in turn education in 
the ideology of the cooperative move- 
ment as a distinct economic phenome- 
non—leading to a comprehension of 
ts place in human society. 


peracive 


Coopera- 


President t the 


‘ ) ne 
YAtll iat 


mastern 


chapter 


upon 


Upon the conclusion of the sympo- 
sium, the meeting was thrown open 
to lively discussion. 


The new policy was continued in 
the October meeting with the inau- 
gurating of a round table conference 
and discussion of credit union ques- 
tions and problems, as a regular fea- 
ture of each monthly meeting, with 
no restriction on the discussion. In 
addition, the General Counsel of the 
League, Nat. C. Helman, presented a 
resume of the legislative program of 
the League for the coming year. Fin- 
ally, in cooperation with a W. P, A. 
Project on Consumer Education, an 
outline was submitted of a projected 
series of six monthly ten-minute 
talks on the topic: “The Consumer 
Looks Ahead.” 

SAMUEL PINES, Pres. 





Why Save In 
Your Credit Union? 


T° ANSWER the question “Why” 
would be to inquire into the many 
personal reasons that people have 
for saving. 

To some, it has meant the chance 
to take advantage of opportunities 
that have presented themselves— 
“luck,” they may have called it. To 
some it has meant a chance to get 
married, or buy a trousseau, or fur- 
nish the new home. To some it has 
meant a new car, money for a home 
or a place in the country. To some it 
has made possible educational ad- 


vantages, travel, or a much needed 
vacation. To others it has meant 
money for insurance. For many, 


money in the credit union has been a 
safeguard against unforeseen emer- 


gencies. 


TO ALL—-whatever the personal 
reason for saving—it has meant 
ready money to use when it was 


needed or wanted. It has meant, too, 
a greater sense of future security. 

Aside from the practical advant- 
ayes of having ready money, or a 
convenient place to borrow, those 
with credit union accounts have few- 
er financial worries; and peace of 
mind — financially — usually means 
fewer worries of other kinds. 

Those with credit union accounts 
have found this out... But perhaps 
you may not be saving as much as 
you'd like to, and if that is the case, 
we believe you may find it helpful to 
talk things over with your Treasur- 
er. Perhaps knowing what others 
have done will help you to work out 
a plan that will fit into your scheme 
of living. 

“Success is measured not so much 
by the size of a man’s bank account, 
as by his ability to do things — 
among others, his ability to save reg- 
ularly.” 


New York C. U. News 





Airways of Santa Claus 


Continued from page 15 
ed in the heaviest fogs known to his- 
tory. Extreme high altitude flying 
became necessary, Strict reliance up- 
on barograph and wireless telephone 
was essential to safety. 

Throughout those terrible days, 
Bobby Lunsford and Sanford Broyles 
by their untiring perseverance, kept 
the Express Limited on strict sched- 
ule; while tucked securely away in 
corner of the control compart- 
ment was the tiny parachute waiting 
to carry Saint Nick to the glad hands 
of a little urchin somewhere down in 
that veiling fog of the mountains. 
No doubt his ears were strained to 
pick up the first faint sound of the 
motors, and a boyish mind wonder- 
ing—wondering. 

Probably by this time the 
fellow had given up hope. Santa 

was a myth—an impossible 
fairy—an But it was not 
so! As surely as this great universe 
moves in limitless about the 
warmth of its seasonable existence, 
just does the jolly Saint 
Nick ride the air currents of heaven, 
and spills his pack ot 
cheer from pole to pole. 


one 


little 


Claus 
illusion. 


space 
as surely 
Christmas 


The seventh day, however, brought 
a clearing of the dreadful weather, 
and a lowering temperature. At the 
New York airdrome that morning 
the bulletins from the Weather Bu- 
reau were hailed with hearty cheers. 
Promptly on schedule time the Ex- 
Limited took the air. She cir- 
cled the great field twice and turned 
her powerful nose toward the south- 
land. The air was sharp. In the east 
the fiery glow of the Kine of Light 
tinged the waves of the great Atlan- 
tic, and spread before it the increas- 
ing dawn of a new day. Toward the 
west the horizon was dull and faint, 
marked by a waning moon drifting 
toward the calm Pacific, while up 
from the earth’s surface below came 
feebly the sounds of the city that 
never sleeps. 

“IT hope we have luck for you, to- 
day, Old Man,” said Bobby 
ford, addressing the silent 
of Saint Nick. 

“Yes, you tell him,” chuckled San- 
dy. “But no foolin’,” he continued, 
“I'm as anxious as can be to locate 
the author of that letter, and some- 
how I feel that we'll have luck today ; 
but on the other hand, you never can 
tell, can you” 


press 


Luns- 
likeness 


Let’s see... In 
about two hours we should be in 
that section. What's our speed?” 

“Two hundred twenty per.” 

“Is that all she'll do?” shot back 
Broyles. 

“All I think you're able to stand,” 
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replied Lunsford. “But if you want 
more, I'll see what can be done; but 
understand one thing, I’m to be the 
judge when to reduce speed.” 
“Don't take me seriously, Bobby, 
but honest, we'd better make up a lit- 
tle time, may be delayed 
finding the spot to cast Santa over- 
board, vou is 
Bobby Lunsford nodded his ap- 
proval, and opened wider the Lim- 


‘cause we 


know 


ited’s throttle. The powerful craft 
seemed imbued with new life, and 
shot forward. Two hundred twenty- 


five—two hundred thirty—two hun- 
dred thirty-five—two hundred forty 
. Sandy shouted hysterically. 
“Stop! this 
thing’ll be blown to pieces.” Chuck- 
ling, Lunstord shut off the gas. 


for heaven’s sake or 





Executive Committee Meets 


Complete details of the business 


transacted at the Executive Com- 


mittee meeting at Chicago on No- 
vember 12th and of the thrilling 
Filene Memorial meeting at the 


Stevens Hotel in the evening will 


be found in the January BRIDGE. 


It was a memorable meeting, 


touched throughout with a 


ak ep 


and profound 


realization of the 
major loss we have suffered in the 
passing of Mr. Filene and of oun 
rededication to the work remain- 


‘ Watch the 
BRIDGE for accounts of the many 


ny yet to he done. 


memorial meetings which have 


been held all over tne United 











States. 

“You seem to be a little nervous, 
Sandy?’” But Broyles did not an- 
swer. 

Far below wound the tiny, silver 


thread of Clinch River, and to the 
south lay the low, blue line of Clinch 
Mountain, Somewhere alony its slope 
a childish heart awaited the answer 


io a letter now almost 


three weeks 
old—-awaited some word 
en—an 


were not 


some tok- 
assurance that his dreams 
vain. 

Lunsford shut off engine 
er, and glided swiftly downward. 
Straightening the great plane within 
a comfortable distance of the ground, 
he further lessened his altitude un- 
til the landing gear almost touched 
the tree tops. Purring smoothly 
along the north side of the mountain 
for ten or twelve miles revealed 
naught. At a yap in the range Luns- 
ford turned the nose of the plane 
westward, but twenty minutes of 
searching flight was without reward. 
Sandy spoke skeptically. 


pow- 


“Looks like we're 


chasin’ a tairy, 
Bob: and besides that, we're losing 
time. Have you forgotten that the 
Express Limited has never been 


late?” 

ut Bobby apparently 
did not hear. His eves were strained 
on some object, and a happy. 
dering expression mantled his 
Sandy peered downward. 

In a wide and shallow 


Lunstord 


Won 


Pace 


ravine with 


vrassy sides, a little, log cabin re 
posed peacefully. The blue, wood 
smoke widened slowly upward 


through the crisp December atmo 
sphere, and from the top rail of a 
partially tumbled-down fence a red 
rooster crowed his defiance, seeming 
lv, to the giant bird of the air, and 
then scuttled away to the 

his roost 


Satetyv oft 
under the cabin floor 
Sandy, there he is!” shout 
ed Lunsford. him wave that 
blouse he wrote about? Wave to him! 
Call to him, Sandy!” 

Skimming still lower the Express 
Limited swooped over little Bobbie's 
head not fifty His child 
ish voice drifted up to them, and his 
boyish Wreathed with joyful 
smiles. Waving frantically his crude 
flay, the pole snapped, and the once 
white blouse fluttered down the ra 
vine, caught in the wake of the Lim 
ited’s ground Swoop. 


“Look, 


“see 


feet away. 


face 


Lett-Banking the plane to clear 
wooded slope on the right, Lunsford 
straightened her out and zoomed up 

up—up, and then circled over the 
little lad below. Now 

Sandy drew Saint Nick from his 
corner in the contrel compartment, 
and climbing carefully along the run 
Wav of 
into 


was the time! 


the ftuselaye tossed him out 


space. For a moment he shot 
downward, but the chute flew open, 
and there, suspended ‘twixt earth 


and sky was a colorful likeness ot 
Santa Claus drifting slowly, surels 
into the eager, wistful hands of a de 
lighted and happy host. 

That New Orleans, 
Bobby Lunsford picked up the wire 
less telephone in the general mana- 
ger’s office and called out a number 
in New York City. He had the partys 
in an instant. Barking into the 
transmitter he yvave his order. 

“Prepare one complete Christmas 


afternoon in 


outfit for a small lad and his wid 
owed mother. Make it interesting! 
Pack well to withstand parachute 


landing, and deliver tonight to the 
Express Limited’s hangar of the 
Eastern Airway Lines, Incorporated, 
for my trip south tomorrow; and 
say; enclose letter from Santa Claus, 
will you? Yes, that’s it 
know what makes them happy! 
Thanks, and a very Merry Christmas 
to every one.” 


you 








Federal 


erience have sho to be desirable 
e) ! ellected eal in Decem 
bel ‘ 1?) a rned the 
bill “S. 2675." This is the bill which 
| ad tu! senate ! the sum 
mer and was on the House of Repre 
ntative alendar re Ine rey ilar 
‘ ! Conyre fjourned in 
\ 

The Pui t amended l hth b 
t} House and sent | t he Sen 
te, Which promptly passed it in the 


amended form and sent it to the 


President. In its final shape the Act 


carries five amendments to the origi 
nal la Following is a brief sum 
mat eac) 
| The first amendment vives the 
(sovernor of the Farm Credit Admin 
ration wider latitude in fixing the 
ale of examination fees to be paid 


by Federal credit unions. Originally 


t! \ct requred that the fee in each 
i noulid cover, as tar as practica 
ble, the e of making the examina- 
Liotl Phi was found to be burden 


ome to mans smaller credit unions, 
especially in their first year of oper 
ation. The Act did indeed provide 
that for Federal credit unions with 
issets of less than $25,000 the report 
iblic accountant 


ol a practicing p 


might be accepted in place of a Farm 


Credit Administration examination, 
but this alternative did not prove 
practicable. The amended Act does 
not carry this provision but directs 
the Governor to fix a scale ot fees 


‘ 


msideration to the time 
such exami 


ability otf Federal 


“pivings due ¢ 
ind expense Incident to 
, and to the 
reddit unlons to pay sucn tees 


former Act Federal 


re nions could invest their mon 
‘ in loans to members and in 
iritie vhose principal and inter 

t were fully guaranteed DY the 
United States The amended Act op 
el ip tWo new channe A Federal 
redit union may 1 inder rules 
and regulation prescribed by the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Admin 
tration, make loans to other credit 
nions to a total amount not exceed 
mne-fourth of its paid-in and un 
mpaired capital and ry and it 
may aiso invest In snares or accounts 
Federal saving ind ioa associa 


) third amendment cives 


3) The 
the Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 


“to make 


conduct re- 


ministration the authority 
inve and to 
searches and studies of the problems 
of persons of small means. in obtain- 
ing credit at reasonable rates of in- 
terest, and of the methods and bene- 
fits of cooperative saving and lend- 
ing among such persons.” He is also 
reports of such 
investi: ations and to publish and dis- 
seminate them. 

1) In its original form the Fed- 
eral Act permitted the taxation of 
Federal credit unions and their prop- 
erty in the manner and at not to 
exceed the rate imposed upon state 


tivations 


authorized to make 


banks. This proved unsatisfactory 
for the reason, among others, that 
state banks are often taxed on the 


basis of their share capital, which 
represents only a small part of their 
working funds, and Federal credit 
whose working capital is 
entirely of share- 
were thus subject to an un- 


UNIONS, 
made up almost 


holdings, 


duly high rate, particularly as com- 
pared to state-chartered credit. un- 
ions. 


The amended Act exempts Federal 
credit from all taxation, lo- 
Federal, except the us- 
ual taxes on real estate and tangible 
personal property. Members of Fed- 
eral credit unions, however, are still 

ibject to taxation on their holdings. 


UNIONS 


cal, state, or 


5) When the bill was being dis- 
cussed in the 
tives the point 
sentatve 


House of 
was 


Representa- 
made by Repre- 
Dirksen, of Illinois, that 
several employers had objected to the 
yiving of space in their plants for 
credit union use because such action 
might be “discrimina- 
under the National Labor Re- 
Act. He offered an amend- 
ment to the effect that the granting 


construed as 
tion” 


lations 





ot facilities was not to be con- 
strued as a violaton of the act, and 
the amendment was adopted, and lat- 
er accepted by the Senate. 

The bill was called up in the House 
by Representative Steagall, of Ala- 
bama, chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, who expiain- 
ed the purpose of the proposed 
amendments concisely and clearly. 
Various members spoke in favor of 
the bill. 


such 


Century Mark for the D. of C. 


Only one charter was issued to a 
District of Columbia credit union in 
November but it was a notable one. 
It brought to an even 100 the num- 
ber of credit unions that have been 
formed in the nation’s capital under 
both District and Federal Acts, since 
Congress passed the District Act in 
1932. The 100th charter went to the 
B. C. C. Employees Federal Credit 
Union, formed by employees of the 
National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion in Washington. 

Oifhand almost everyone would as- 
sume that these District of Columbia 
credit unions were composed to a 
very large extent of government em- 
A majority of them are, it 
is true. But there more non- 
rovernmental credit unions than ev- 
en most Washington observers would 
have guessed. A_ recent check-up 
showed that more than one-third 
served groups outside of either the 
Federal or the local municipal gov- 
ernment. They included a_ parish 
credit union, two or three insurance 
company groups, department and 
chain-store employee credit unions, 
and others serving laundry workers, 
brewery employees, power company 


ploy ees, 


are 


personnel, oil workers, taxicab oper- 
ators, and so on down the line. 
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The Year’s One Big Meeting 


Do the credit union members turn 
out for the annual meeting in Janu- 
ary? If not, why not? Do they know 
what is to be discussed there? Do 
they know who is to be voted upon, 
and for what oiTice, and what the ex- 
perience of the proposed nominees 
has which would fit them for 
such offices? Is the meeting to be 
made so interesting that the mem- 
bers will leave with a pleasant mem- 
ory that will bring them back next 
year? What can be done to make 
it so? 

Questions like these the Credit Un- 
ion Section has been posing to itself, 
carrying on an imaginary conversa- 
tion with a composite Board of Di- 
rectors representing the boards of all 
the credit unions in the land. The 
answers help to shape up a sheaf of 
suggestions for directors who are 
puzzled as to how to make the one 
big meeting of the year effective. The 
suggestions, based on information 
received from many credit unions, 
are being prepared to send out some 
time in December. 


been 


A growing number of credit un- 
ions are expanding the notice of the 
annual meeting into what really con- 
stitutes a brief annual report. It 
gives year-end figures of credit un- 
ion condition and operation, short 
summaries of the management’s re- 
ports to be presented at the meeting, 
information on matters to be voted 
upon, and the like. A post card re- 
minder sent a few days in advance 
of the meeting may stress some spe- 
cial features of the program. 

The program itself deserves care- 
ful study. While much business has 
to be transacted in a short time, it 
need not be merely a dry presenta- 
tion of dull facts. Large charts may 
be prepared in advance. Lantern 
slides may be used. Discussion of 
questions of policy and the like on 
which members are called to take ac- 
tion always arouses interest. Noth- 
ing brings home to a member the 
fact that this credit union is his own 
like the action of casting his vote on 
any subject of importance. 

Entertainment features are not to 
be neglected. A dinner meeting may 
be held. A prominent speaker may 
be obtained. The meeting may be 
followed by a social program or a 
dance. Local talent, perhaps from 
within the credit union ranks, may 
put on a concert or a short play or 
pageant. One credit union, the Paw- 
renco Employees Federal Credit Un- 
ion of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, has 
found highly successful a program 
which included dinner at 7 o’clock, 
business meeting at 8, a short enter- 
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tainment following the business 
meeting, perhaps about 8:50, and 
dancing, including square dancing, 


from 9:30 to 12:30. “Our members 
look forward to the annual meeting 
now,” writes Harold A. Perry, the 
treasurer, “and are willing to pay a 
amount for the dinner 
and dance so it has not had to come 
out of the credit union funds.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
a good, enjoyable annual 
meeting will quicken the life of the 
credit union throughout the whole of 
the ensuing year. It is well worth 
careful planning for weeks and 
months in 


reasonable 


rousing, 


advance. 


End-of-the-Year Business 


The approach of the end of the 
year brings a measure of anxiety to 
many a treasurer. The books must 
be closed, and if there is a comfort- 
able balance of net earnings, possi 
ble dividends must be computed. Mr. 
W. P. Mallard, chief of field opera- 
tions in the Credit Union Section, 
found an attentive audience when he 
explained the proper procedure in 


these matters to the Philadelphia 
chapter at a meeting in the latter 
part of November. All credit union 


chapters throughout the country 
have been notified that if they wish 
to hold similar meetings the Section 
will cooperate, wherever possible, by 
detailing a member of its staff or 
field force to lead the discussion. 


November Visitors 

A stream of visitors from widely) 
separated parts of the country came 
into the Credit Union Section in No- 
vember, each with his interesting 
message or problem. 

The prize for distance went to 
Robert Hitchman, who came from 
the Northwestern Employees Federal 
Credit Union, Seattle, Washington. 
The president of the Grand Central 
Terminal Employees Federal Credit 
Union in New York City, L. F. Peak, 
with Mrs. Peak and their daughter, 
stopped in and among other things 
revealed that his credit union 
proud record of careful management. 
It is one of the very few (not more 
than half a dozen) credit unions un- 
der Federal charter which the Farm 
Credit Administration 
passed without 
ception. 

In Gonzales, 


has a 


examiners 
noting a single ex- 


Louisiana, the Rev. 
William J. Castel is the moving spir- 
it of a parish community Federal 
credit union which has been operat- 
ing about a year. His visit to the of- 
fice brought out a discussion of the 









peculiar problems of the rural credit 
union and the adaptations ne 
to operate it successfully. 


cessary 


From the large and thriving We 


kearnyan Federal Credit Union, in 
Kearny, New Jersey, came E. S. 
Johnson and L. M. Hass, president 
and treasurer, respectively, of that 
robust organization. Their problem 
is not how to yet business but how 


to cope With that which comes pour 
ing in. They report that they are in- 
stalling modern machine 
ing’. 


bookkeep 


A big city office of the east and a 
mountain community ot 
would appear 

Clont 


the west 


to have little in com 


NO UPSET STOMACH TROUBLES ME, 
NO MORNING-AFTER’ WOE, 

NO HEADACHES STAY TO MAR MY DAY 
THEY SIMPLY HAVE TO GO 

TO NIP ACOLD BEFORE IT’S OLD 

) ALKALIZE IT WELL,SIR 

| DODGE THE GRIEF AND GET RELIEF 


BY TAKING ALKA-SELTZER 





When a Headache, Upset Stomach, Cold 
or some other common everyday ache or 
pain threatens to spoil your good time 
be wise—Alkalize with Alka-Seltzer. A 
tablet in a glass of water makes a pleas- 
ont tasting, effervescent solution, which 
brings quick relief in TWO ways. Be- 
cause it contains an analgesic (sodium 
acetyl salicylate) it first relieves the 
pain and then because of its alkalizing 
properties, it 
the trouble when as- 

sociated with anex- £ i 
cess acid condition. 


corrects the cause of 


Swed 


aan 
ALKALIZE WITH 


AGE 
Seltzer 


ATALL DRUGGISTS 30%-6O* Pigs. 


Also sold by the glass at 
_Drug Store Soda Fountains 








Looking Into the Future 


ir ! less than all the people 
! omprise it 

\I nal point is perhaps my most 
rend ! ne. The solidarity of this 
movement must be preserved and 
tified if it Is to achieve its poten 
el re And let me cite here 
the third and last quotation trom 
Mr. Filene. He said, “Don’t let any 
‘ persuade Vo that vou can 
eure en nt abl 1K and sell 
he r rr lemonade Perhaps 
hie ippropriateness It this saving 
el | ire. Well, let me say that 
ani dilute th thing we are 
re ed il | innot Waste 
‘ ence and have a result that Is 

! ! | re r nit tne people 
lhl ey Phere ire trious el 

e) n th total credit union pi 
re nere ire Slate iW ind the 

( ria i ind t! eayvues and t! 

i i ( il ! Nome her 
} considered ompetitive. 
ne ire ipplementat Chere are 
etailed ditferen | een state 
a edera irte? t ne Dott 


produce credit unions. Both need the 
leagues and the associations, and the 
and the need 
both state and federal charters, well 
distributed. Some groups will prefer 
one, and some the other. Do not let 


leagues associations 


this movement divide as other well 
known movements have. The main 
issue, the need for solidarity and 


united effort, should transcend minor 
considerations. The common job and 
the common foe both too large 
for us to dilute our efforts with pet- 
t\ bickering and dissension. There 
will be people, when the time comes, 
to stimulate discord for selfish 
and to prevent the work 
from vrowing. There will be people 
who will try to retlect on the fine 
leadership we are getting in the 
states, in Washington, and from 
Madison. Sometimes they will do so 
they are hasty and thought- 
Sometimes 
personally 


+ 
Let us 


are 


ready 


reasons 


because 
they are 
ambitious and hostile. 

that in union 
that the chain is 


» longer than its weakest link, and 


less because 
remember 
there is strength, 
unite, if co- 
who will 


unions cannot 


operators cannot cooperate, 


Advertise Your Credit Union with 


POSTERS 


We still have a supply of the attractive two-color posters we 
offered for sale some time ago. These posters, six in number, 
each illustrate an important phase of Credit Union activity and 
in two convenient sizes. 


are available 
10 x 14 (small size). 


To help advertise your Credit Union we are offering these 
colorful posters at a moderate price of $1.00 for a set of 6 
(large size) and $.75 tor 6 (small size). 


Put your Credit Union on the map with the finest kind of advertising. 
For Aecounting Forms write 


CUNA SUPPLY 
COOPERATIVE 


142 EAST GILMAN STREET 








believe in the future of cooperation? 
Let us learn to overlook the small 
things that are not done exactly the 
Way we say we would do them. Let 
us moderate our criticisms, particu- 
larly when we have not the responsi- 
bility for making the decision or the 
opportunity or patience to examine 
all the facts of the matter. Let us 
criticize of course, When we know the 
facts and have really constructive 
contributions to offer. But let us 
discipline ourselves as soldiers in a 
cause: keep our criticisms for with- 
in, our praises for without, and turn 
a united front to the world. Let us 
school ourselves not only in how to 
conduct our own credit union but to 
learn how to work with other credit 
unions and all credit unions, so that 
this great democratic experiment in 
cooperation with our fellow men for 
the benefit of all will achieve 
darity, the greatest insurance it can 
have against disintegration and de- 
struction, for all time. Let 
ordinate all minor matters to the 
yreat cooperative task of transmut- 
ing the lead of usury and exploita- 
tion into the gold of service. 


soli- 


us sub- 








19 x 24 (large size). 
YMeequyg; 
CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE YY 
142 East Gilman Street, Madison, Wisconsin Y 
Please send me sets of posters (post paid) at $ per set. 
Money enclosed. [] Bill me later. 

Name 
Credit Union 
Street City 

—Y G 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Judgem ent Notes 


In these columns we solicit your reaction to any material 


contained in this, your magazine. Let us hear from you 





Ideals 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Dear Sir: 

Jean Noell’s letter in the September 
BRIDGE expresses exactly what I’ve 
wanted to say for a long time, but fear 
of being thought too “high-brow” has 
made me hesitate. The Credit Union 
movement is so splendid, its ideals and 
standards are so fine, that it is worthy 
of our best language—familiar on oc- 
casion, never stilted, but edging to- 
wards refinement rather than coarsness. 
I must confess that some of the expres- 
sions used and some of the illustrations, 
too, have made me wince. 

But I want to say also, that I think 
The BRIDGE is improving steadily; I 
like the new size much better and I think 
the material very good. I like best of 
all the information about the Credit 
Union movement and the advice given, 
but the other articles are good too. 

With all good wishes for the CUNA 
and The BRIDGE, 

Yours sincerely 
B. G. B. 


Coming Right Up 


Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

Your articles on medical care in the 
BRIDGE of a few months ago were ex- 
cellent: Why not more? 

After a recent experience in this field 
and its attending cost:I inquired of 
other credit union members as to their 
experiences. Much to my surprise, theirs 
were quite similar to mine. One thing 
led to another, as they are bound to do 
among credit unionists, and so we made 
a little study of the subject. 

In a few individual credit) unions 
about 20 to 25 per cent of their loans 
were for various forms of medical care. 
An official survey of some 1.100 credit 
unions in 1954 showed that over 16 per 
cent of their loans was for the same pur- 
pose. It seemed to us then that about 
20 per cent of all credit. union loans 
came under the general heading of med- 
ical care. 

If it is true that $150,000.000 will be 
loaned by all credit unions during 1937, 
then $30 000.000, or 20 per cent, will be 
for medical care. To us this seemed like 
a pretty large bill for credit union mem- 
bers to pay for getting well. 

It occured to us that the BRIDGE could 
increase its fine service by continuing 
the articles on medical care. If the em- 
phasis was on how to keep well rather 
than how to get well, it would help 
many readers to be more intelligent 
about the general principles of health. 
Such articles might contribute to a re- 
duction in the present large bill, there- 
by permitting credit union members to 
borrow for more productive purposes. 

A Credit Union Member 
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House Organ 


Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Editor: 

Just as I started to write this letter 
the October “BRIDGE” arrived and it 
looked like a million dollars—really 
professional. 

I do not particularly desire to enter 
into your controversy about magazine 
vs. house organ, but I do think your 
magazine material should be kept at a 
minimum and all space possible given 
to helpful articles on credit union pro- 
cedure Sut, above all, let us under- 
stand that since your campaign started 
to boost your circulation to 100,000 and 
since subscriptions have been pouring 
in from credit unions who wish every 
member to be a subscriber, your read- 
ers are no longer predominatingly the 
director and officer but the participat- 
ing member. 

Hence while technical articles are 
needed and wanted by and for the offi- 
cers, the credit union ideal should be 
sold to these members and some very 
simple articles on how to organize a 
credit union and how to spread the 
good work should appear as well as 
some articles which will help wives and 
relatives to understand what the credit 
union is for and how the family can 


make the best use of it. 
That will be the test of its useful- 
ness—to what extent it can cater to the 


varying needs and likes of the different 
groups. I am sure you can do it be- 
cause you have a good start. 
Sincerely yours, 
B. ©. &. 


* ~ > 


Whittier, California 
Dear Sir: 

Re-House Organ. I doubt if you can 
reach 100,000 by a cold factual Credit 
Union Journal. A_ general interest 
journal with factual material ought to 
interest the majority. 

I may not like one page but there 
are the others. I’m for “extra material”. 

Cordially, 


A. E. 


Thanks 


Gloucester, Mass. 
Dear Editor: 

May I extend our congratulations for 
the excellent article in the current issue 
of “The BriIpGE” on Mr. Filene and his 
work. 

We are very much pleased with the 
credit union organization and feel that 
our task was worth tackling. You may 
be interested to know that the Board of 
Directors will vote at its next meeting 
to recommend to the annual meeting a 
dividend of five percent as was declared 
last vear. 

Sincerely, 


cE eS. 


Wage Executions 


St. Paul, Minn 

The most important conclusion to Mr. 
Bishop’s article on wage execution 
aside from use of credit unions as at 
instrument to reduce the number of 
wage executions should be that di 
missal of employees for wage executior 
is wrong for the following reasons. 

1. Employees dismissed for wage ex 
ecutions and financial difficulties invari- 
ably end up on the relief or WPA rolls 
for the reason that other employers do 
not care to cope with such problems and 
refuse to hire such dismissed employees 

2. Such employees on the average are 
older men with family responsibilities, 
who have become too old or dispirited 
because of these difficulties to rehabili- 
tate themselves, therefore the relief and 
WPA rolls are their only haven 

3. Relief is maintained at the expense 
of local, state and national government. 
Such expense is met by increased taxa- 
tion, paid for by both the employer and 
employee 

4. Both Liberal, Labor and Conserva- 
tive governments have been compelled 
to maintain the “Dole” in England. A 
change of the political front in this 
country will no doubt still leave us with 
the relief and higher taxation problems. 

It. would seem that the dictates of oun 
common would impel employers 
to do everything in their power to pre- 


sense 


vent as much of such economic waste 
as possible. 
The fact that less than 20°, of the 


employers in Mr. Bishop's survey still 
dismiss their employees for wage exe- 
cutions indicates that gradually most 
employers are beginning to understand 
the problem. 

P. S. K. 


Thanks, Again 


Fruita, Colorado 
Dear Editor: 

So you want to know the reactions of 
the plain people. Here they are. Lit- 
tle three-year-old who can’t even read, 
says, “Oh, here’s a new bridge.” (Of 
course, looking at the picture on the 
back cover) And we are all just as in- 
terested in the subscription total of 


60,000; only wish I could make it 100, 
000 right away. 
We feel our personal loss in the 


death of Mr. Filene and are keenly in- 
terested in knowing more of his life 
and work. A rural section hasn’t access 
to much that is new and modern, except 
we have our credit union and our co- 
operative buying. Congratulations on 
your “Cubs” as well as on the Kodake) 
section. Why not specialize on stories 
of bridges. I know some. Bridging the 
new and the old, the urban and subur- 
ban making for a broadened vision 
With best wishes, 
Mrs. C. B. T. 
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tered bad weather on his way north 
and sighted land in the vicinity of 
What became the site of St. Augus- 
tine. The natural harbor of St. Au- 

stine gave good anchorage for his 
ships and on April 3, 1513, Juan 
Ponce first gazed on the verdant 


nores ¢ 


if Florida without at all ap- 


preciating Where he was and he 
named the “island” LaFlorida ‘“‘be- 
cause it had a beautiful view of 
many and cool woodlands” and _ be- 
ause the discovery was made in the 
time of the Feast of Flowers. He 
took possession in the name of Spain 
ind fhe found the ‘fountain of 


apparently didn’t believe 


ith.” He 


the fountain had miraculous 
lalities after sampling its waters, 
but the legend continued and we do 
now know that what is known the 
world over as “the fountain of 
youth” was first discovered by this 
doughty Spaniard in 1513 and that 
ne Was more disappointed by the lack 
gold than by the powers of re- 


juvenation of his spring, leading one 
to believe that he never did take the 
fountain of youth too seriously. 

I write this in the office of the 
President of the Arizona Credit Un- 
ion League and I am gently remind- 
ed not to take St. Augustine too 
seriously as “Tucson” was. settled 
long before Ponce de Leon got curi- 
the fountain of youth. 


Ralph Long at Oklahoma City 
MOST OF OUR readers know, 


A Ralph Long hails from Decatur, 
Illinois, and is a leader among lead- 
in the credit union movement. 
Along about the middle of October 
Ralph and Mrs. Long went to Okla- 


ous about 





ers 

















homa City, Oklahoma, to attend the 
International Fire Chiefs’ Conven- 
tion there. Recently, he sent us these 
pictures taken by Mrs. Long while 
on the trip. 

Ralph captions the top picture, 
“At the Municipal Auditorium, Four 
Decaturites vot buying oil wells. Left 
to right are Edward Bretz, Fire 
Chief Platt, Ralph and Clarence 
Grandfield. 

In the picture 
Bretz and 


Edward 
appeared 


below are 
Ralph as they 





we 
a Oo 














passing through—we'll let Ralph tell 


vou. “To prove we looked over Bob 
Burns’ (and his bazooka) home 
town. Did not see any of his rela- 
tives. It’s a very pretty town; he has 


reason to be pro id of it.” 
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Another Look at Death 


Continued from page 

normal individual should get scalded 
to death by falling accidentally into 
a tub of boiling water. We have an 
even dozen deaths in the group re- 
sulting from home accidents—more 
accidents at home than accidents on 
the job. This is quite logical as in- 
dustry realizes the possibility of ac- 
cident and guards against it while 
at home many times we are extreme- 
ly careless as we go about the very 


usual and unexciting duties of the 
household. The family might well 
stage a little “safety first” campaign 


of its own and determine, as a family 
wnit, gust what can be done about the 
accidents which happen so often and 


ceceasionally result in death. 


It is of little value to moralize on 
deaths resulting from murder but it 
is pertinent to point out that most 
of these deaths are motivated by 
drunkenness. It’s an amazing fact 
that we have, in America, switched 


from the extreme of prohibition to 
the extreme of Hard liquor, 
in most states, is on sale in the ordi- 
nary drug have 
made excessively attractive particu- 
larly to young people. Some people 
can use alcohol as a beverage in one 
form or another and keep self con- 
trol in the process; others cannot use 
intoxicants without almost the cer- 


license. 


stores; bars been 


tainty of loss of self control. Jt may 
he that eventually we must have 
something to say about SO more 


matter of li- 
quor control, We certainly do know 
that average credit union members 
need all the money they can lay their 
hands on for the usual purposes of 
life; that most of us cannot afford 
the luxury of an extensive bar bill, 
to be met at the end of each week. 
And our deaths from violence 


rational course in the 


COn- 
challe nge. We 


must first understand why credit un- 


stitute a provoking 


ion people die before we can do any- 
about 7t. 


month. 


thing constructive 


More next 
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Mead’s NEW Ranger 


AMPion! 


Built-in illuminated sncedometer, twin lights, 
bu/lt-in electric horn, floating-ride saddle, dou- 
ble streamlined frame, etc. 


Here it is]—the snappiest bicycle Mecd hes ever offered during nearly 
leadership—the 
CHAMPION! A real thoroughbred! A Champion in speed, looks, and 
QUALITY construction. And best of all, the Ranger Champion is— 


YOURS TO TRY FOR 30 DAYS! 
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Federal Section 


Continued from page 19 

mon. But the money affairs of the 
human beings in each are much alike, 
and the credit union in its way serves 
both, as was evidenced by the visits 
of Arthur H. Jeffers, treasurer of 
the Hope Pittsburgh Office Employ- 
ees Federal Credit Union and the 
Rev. C. H. Stickle, from the Hotch- 
kiss Community Federal Credit Un- 
ion in western Colorado. 

Nearly ten years ago Earl H. Ow- 
ens helped to set up the first credit 
union in the District of Columbia. 
Coming from his present residence 
in a suburb of New York he visited 
the Credit Union Section and found 
himself in the same building, on the 
same floor, and almost in the same 
room as that in which he started the 
credit union ball rolling in the Dis- 
trict in January 1928. 


* 


Federal Jottings 
Two erstwhile members of the field 
force of the Credit Union Section 
have been assigned to permanent du- 
Washington. Blomgren, 
formerly representative of the Sec- 
tion in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
and North Dakota, 
made assistant to W. Ek. Allen in car- 
rving on the work of the Washington 
olfice. KE. J. Hickey, who covered 
northern New York and New Eng- 
land for the Section, is now helping 
Mr. Mallard as chief of 
field operations. Their year or 
of field work makes them especially 

valuable as “inside” men. 


ties In Joe 


has been 


sota, 


assistant 
two 


Pausing brietly in Washington at 
ihe first of Mr. Orchard 
Was Soon aWay again on a tour of the 
south which will occupy his time un 


December 


til about the end of January. He will 
visit Virginia, Tennessee, Mississip 
pi, Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, 


and South and North Caro 
linas, in that 


Georgia, 


order, holding conter 


ences and speaking at many meet 
ings. Otricials of the credit union 
leagues in these states have been 
most helptul in arranging for meet 


ing places and looking after other de 
tails. 

November added 60 new names to 
Federally chartered credit 
monthly total 
New York and Penn 
continue their merry 
leadership. Pennsylvania, 
with 
one, came up nobly with seven 
fine new charters but New York went 
her one with eight and tied 
ip the race tight Kach state 
now Federal 
granted. 


the list ot 
inions, the largest 
since March. 
sVivanla 


tor the 


race 
starting the month an advant- 


ac ‘ 
adPe O1 


better 
ayvaln. 


counts 29] charters 
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CUNA MUTUAL SOCIETY 
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S. EMPLOYEES 


ees) and initial assets of $100.00 we 


VV! ARE YOUNG, the first an 
' ' 


sary of our existence being De have grown to a membership of fifty 
cember 1, 154. Orga ed with elev ov and assets of $3,800.00, our 
en member all postottice « mploy members now coming from. other 


7 


federal offices, principally the U. 8. 
Geoloyvical Survey. $3,400.00 of loans 
in force now. Since our organization 
ve have made a total of eighty-six 
86) loans amounting to $9,600.00 


and to date have no losses to record. 


Right—Our President, Clarence F. Myers, 
leaving the office for the afternoon delivery. 
Note the BRIDGES for members on his 
route. 

Left—Treasurer Harold W. Clark. Postal 
Savings Clerk, at work. 








A LETTER 
From the White House 


Washington 


October 23, 1937 


Myr. J. P. Wauarbasse 
President, The Cooperative League 
167 W. 12th Street, New York Cits 


My dear Mr. Warbasse: 


It is peculiarly fitting that this ex 
pression of sorrow in the death of 
Edward A. Filene should be = ad- 
dressed to the masses of people 
throughout the whole United States. 
It was not indivdual persons but the 
people as a whole who were closest to 
the great heart of this unique per- 
sonality. Mr. Filene, however, was 
more than a champion of popular 
rights. 


He was a prophet who perceived 
the true meaning of these changing 
times. He was an analyst who was 
able, by mathematical calculation, to 
make it plain to us that our modern 
mechanism of abundance cannot be 
kept in operation unless the masses 
of our people are enabled to live 
abundantly. His democracy, there- 
fore, Was more than a tradition. His 
liberalism was more than a formula. 
His faith was more than mere assent 
to principles which have proven to 
be tried and true. 


He did not repudiate the past, aft- 
er the fashion of some reformers; 
nor did he repudiate the future after 
the fashion of those who fear re- 
form. He believed in learning, and 
in searching out the wavs of human 


progress. 


Very sincerely yours, 


signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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In Delense of Taxes 


ed from page 8) 
that 
eived just 

A health 


to the vell 


‘lusion the taxpayer has re 
value for his money. 
y community is essential 


being of all its citizens, 


so it is small wonder that we place 
such an emphasis upon public health. 
Yet only 61 cents out of every hun- 
lred d irs collected is used to take 
ar ch items as food regula 

yn, tuberculosis treatment and pre- 
eni.on, atment of social diseases, 


school health service and many oth- 


rs 1 i} VO examples, police pro 


tection and health service, are no ex- 


Some philosopher 


there are only 


said that 
things in 
life, one is death, the other is taxes 
With that in mind, when the 
tax bill let be reasonable. 
and think it over quietly, 
ing all 


money 


nas 
two sure 
next 
comes, us 

consider 
which 


ll we 


the channels into 
will go. Then, 
have cause for complaint, let us make 
specific 


oul 
1 w 


teel ve 


charges, saying, “There is 


too much spent in this department o1 
that department,” or “We expend too 


much in the performance of thes 


the tax state 
will 


services.’ If we review 
undoubt 


edly find that there are mighty few 


ment in that light, we 


eptions to the general rule. This a rvices that could be ¢ irtail d We 
wrcon of the tax dollar helps to Would have to admit that our taxes 
make the world a better place to ire not unreasonable, but a well pay 
lve ll iny investment 
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The LOWE Down 








a n ft ‘ re r meals 
\ ! ‘ nel re ample to 
' hye era t ne statement 
Did ee “Al baba Goes to 
| did laughed at @ Above—In Paramount's hilarious com 
| Peters Sister | ld reall edy, “True Confession”, John Barrymore 
—— the) Pr Chev are portrays a crackpot with all the gusto he 
: — i ntra ' eep a col put into the title role of “Hamlet”. 
‘ ‘ nt ! er 660 pounds ) 
' those diets @ Left—Dixie Dunbar, popular 20th Cen 
ones remen dail tury-Fox star, wears an amusing costume tn- 
on og artert ~ nana : midnigh spired by the days of the Forty-Niners. 
ni ‘y -™ = . oo “Sing and Be Happy” is Dixies newest 
abisigueaien — a picture. 
e) 
bole Smith | refined, and 
‘ der? t! eCl il 
= the asl a atho the lite of me, lL cannot see the great 
Clive Eleanor S \ Ben Be) ness of this show. The acting wa 
ecretal fair at best. Hepburn is good it 
( dette oP ary ( pots, but only In spots, Ginger Roy 
‘: pe ers probably does the best job. and 
‘ i ae | Lf he proves herselt espet jally apable 
\ + of depicting drunkenness. Adolphe 
the tr Menjou is his usual silly self, mak 
ep Field | ; dar ing love in identical language to sev- 
, y ’ be Bes eral different yirls. Gail Patrick 
128 but as lal irns In a small, but good piece ot 
+ a a er eae ae ae acting in the part of the fatalist get 
| drat ’ late soda t aUEE more than an oeccastona ting What she can out of life, per 
| in had gone the way of all mUCKE fectly willing to pay a price for het 
eer _ ee Ee ae : 
: d ; YF <r a r riven eninge : 7 bs "ty ' Roget — ; 
, Vins mbites ow aly oa 4 ~ ge ata o ica he value of a moving picture 
j that ‘ ! nm ad . ay i oy ; 7 j “ee ga - 4 “ saomnne rests largely in the effect it has upor 
‘ an aS She is inspit . es rie a " a . ae ie of would the audience. And after” sitting 
7 ' ‘Rippling Rvthm.” the rn act a ~ a he MN boarding mous through sixty-odd minutes of “Stage 
sacle sei lediy ‘ialieainlieed Unsie cits ie wail ne F'00 Hyhts Club Then there is Poor,” I felt like saying, “So what?” 
seni hia um rich girl Katherine Hepburn although | am not fond of the ex 
oe good arg) spntvonse = stat pression. It left me with that this 
Stage Door wry “4 eT ene ae s where I-came-in feeling. The wise 
de of a nas-been racking Was so overdone that by the 
Stage Door” the other night “Stave Door” has been hailed as a end of the picture, | saw each cracl 
t! nh the acting ot the bet yreat picture by most of the leading coming, and they failed to produce 
rie [ must admit [ wasn’t ritics, and many people have en even the slightest trace of a smile 
ch impressed } how doesn’t oved it | fear that Al Lowe is | just sat and watched, and every 
eem to prove anything lt ad, bet no n the process of placing’ his now and then I shifted my position 
but T did ad beneath the sharp axe, but fon and just sat and watched some mors 
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@ Left—While on location at Lake 
head, Carole Lombard, blonde screen star. 
MacMurray a skeet 


Arrow 


gives Fred lesson at 


shooting. 
@ Below—After an illness of 18 months. 


ws & 


turns to the screen in Paramount's “The 


1938”. 
Ve | 


Fields, bulbous-nosed comedian, re 


Big Broadcast of 
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Prize Reviews ovment trom the show, and not take 

First prize this month goes t he references too seriously. Even 

Rollin A. Lot f the El Segundo ‘thus warned, there probably ar 
ro ] A. A ‘y i ] 4 o “tri ) : 


; ' -. TT who will brand the picture as 
Standard Employees Credit Union in ll brand the picture a 


Los Angeles, California. This review 
is an excellent example of the type 


political propaganda, and there is ev 
ena possibility that it might actual 


nour and a halt, withou any pas 


sionate love scenes, anv overwhelm 


ve want to receive for our monthly have this effect ing heart Interest, must have some 
competition, plenty of good comment The outstanding feature of the thing. The court scene alone was 
on the actors and the show as a whol picture, surprising as it may seem, very long, but with never a sag. 
without any rehash of the plot. Here is not Eddie Cantor, but the comedy Emile Zola’s life is portrayed ot 
s the review. h dancing and singing trio, the course, with the greater emphasis on 
‘To bevin correctly, | vo to shows Peters Sisters. Thev are yood for a the last vears when he to ip cad 
to be entertained, and I believe that hearty laugh, and the picture is gels in defense of Dreyt \n ideal 
most people go for that same reason vorth staying through that far the istic, Impecunious, courageous, strug 
Ali Baba Goes To Town definitely second time ling novelist, he fights oppression of 
qualifies as  yood entertainment, Jimmy Fidler, it every sort. Later, when success has 
amusing, snappy and fairly well bal hould sound three and one-half or come and life is full of luxury and 
anced except for plot four bells.” ease, he sinks back to enjov it. all 
The plot, if it can be called one, is Emile Zola But fate will not let him be 
ised as a base for satire, and excel Paul Muni as Zola is all the more 
lent, funny satire it is, on the mis Second prize of three dollars goes | remarkable when on compares him 
takes of the “New Deal.” Cantor to Mignon Quaw Lott of Baton With his leading role in “The Good 
takes the roll of a movie extra Rouge, Louisiana, and it runs avery Earth” so recently shown. There i 
thrown into a real Bagdad political close second. not the slightest resemblance in one 


intrigue. By the use of old but re “Movie Streams Rise No Highei role to the other. The military men, 





liable movie tricks, including the hho Their Source his caption is the lawver tor the defendant, Dre. 
“mavit carpet” made famous lony rather self-e ident, but more and Pus in fact eve ry man in the cas 
ago by Douglas Fairbanks, he is  ™ore I am impressed by its truth. gives a splendid performance, char 


made the hero, saves the princess, 

and thwarts the Sultan’s enemies. 
As a whole the 

and with the 


carpet 


vays are snappy, 
exception of the magi 
which 
cene, it provides a 


foolishness, 
cut to one short 
large amount of wholesome laughter 
Whether one is inclined to be in sym 


pathy with the administration or not, 


evervone should get considerable en 
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should be 


The finest of actors are powerless to 
carry along a poor play, staged by a 
poor director. 

Judged by these 
film, ‘‘Emile 


standards, the 
Zola,” has a 
high fountain head. It is far 
away the best picture of the 
vear In my estimation. A movie that 
can hold a mixed crowd of men, wom 
en, children, breathless for 


leature 
very 
and 


over an 


acterized by sincerity, naturalness 
The two wives, of Zola 


Dreyfus respectively, are no 


and 
and 


power, 


where up to the standard of the men 
It is to be that Louise 
Ranier could not again play opposite 
Muni as she did in “The 
Marth.” 


It is a great production and ons 


regretted 


C,000 


that should not be missed 
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Helen burright 
lowa, must have n 
} notes that 
her cat family as 

in-batl 

Last month we 


wwstone some ten 

Wolf wondered if 
al still hold up 
eats from th 
very happy to giv 
Mr. Wolf, and it 


Keown of I 


| re robbe ry Was 


ive i 
not fron your 
here ample of 
il \d tla 
\\ } t 

} ned 
(ds } 
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this is only a 


printed Mr 


i tourists 


ve you 


New 


many 


Market 
cats, as 
part of 
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ney are en 


jovinyg 


Wolf's 
the Yel 
yvears ayo Mr 


' 
the 


taken In 


the bears in 
order to 

We're 
answer, 
is otfered by Mrs. 
Moin lowa 
photographed it 


H16 


cars 1n 
the 
Jes 


Kastmat »OX 


lot t fun taking 
car window and 
st Sp ane 
the | re as het 
S rar 
1)? ( 
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Anothet Wichita, 
and the Eastman 120 camera of FE] 
bert Weatherson of that city. The 
building is the Wichita High School 
North 
many 


chool 


trom 


Kansas 


has been acclaimed by 
the most beautiful hig 


building in the 


and 
as 
countrys 


Bob Clarke of Shaker Heights 
Ohio, exposed the picture of the par 
rot for 1 25 of a second at f.16 and 
vot this excellent result. It was tak 
en at the Great Lakes Exposition this 


summer 


Also from Ohio, but 
Hubert 
pict ire 


trom the city 
Mostade wh 
the list fon 
bridge, but at 
This bridge is or 
Bucksville Road in the C 
Vallev between 
Mr. Mostade 


between the river and tl 


tf Akron, is 
the last 
month, 


suutstanding one. 


LOOK on 


this another 


the ivahogi 
Akron and Cleveland 
old 


ie Canal and 


stood oO! 


an loc} 


took the picture with a 120 camera 


Nights Before Christmas 


Wi nave purposely cut dow? con 


picture this month i: 


rder to leave room tor this ver 


ian, Known ; n Arrow bv } 
dian brother As most of vo 
\Ir J l Pat na Hee) e of the 
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outstanding features of this section 
and his is the large picture-of-the 
month.—Editor 

Christmas cheer is rampant every 


Millions ot 


where this time of vear. 


people are thronging the streets of 
their home towns admiring the col 
yrtul window displays of the local 


merchants, but very few of them will 


mnsider taking night photos of th 
nost ul il windows that they se¢ 
t’s a simple thing to make thes 
ight photos, simpler than photogra 
nh ty gaa ligvht pecause there are 
00 many people on the streets dur 
! the day, and reflections in the 
vindow glass will | er tl day 
photographer. It is ist as easy to 


make these pictures by 


your dollar box Brownie as with the 
finest candid camera 

When photographing any window 
lisplay, that there is 
direct light shining from the 
the The surrounding 
territory should be as dark as possi 
ble, leaving only the light in the win 
Here’s the technique. 

First of all, clean your lens thor 
oughly; then load your camera with 
super-sensitive film which is known 
to the trade as S. S. Pan or 
Pan. It is made especially for night 
photography and only 
five cents more than ordinary film 
Next, vou must take along a tripod, 
and if haven't to this 


sure no 
street 
window. 


into 


low. 


Super 


about 


costs 


you ACCeSS 
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the 


kitchen stool from vour kitchen 


use 


plece of equipment 


do the ob ist as etticlel 


tripod. Upon arriving at vour cho 

en site, set vour camera on the trip 
rr stool; stop the lens opening dow 
juite small so as to get lots of de 

tail; open your shutter 01 

rive it whatever exposure vou 
should require. Of course, a brigh* 

hted window will re re | 

me exposure than the dimly li 

ne. But a word of warnit ( 

( led by the bri! l 
r hat ur exposure 

! igh to take in the darke rnel 
ft the window, for the bright light 
ill register first, and if you expo 

long enough for the bright lights on 

| the darker parts of the window 
will not show detail in vour pictu 

While making the exposure, keep 


for approaching au 


p if 


sas a beam from th 


ae 
your ¢€ yes peeled 


+ 
Os 


and when 
hat over the len 
headlights may ruin the film 

Qh ves, if 


one passes, 


anyone walks in 
camera While it 
that is, 
moving. If he 
however, again place the 

over the lens. 

So, Camera Fans, don’t 
photography batfle you 
vou have an ordinary camera of the 
cheaper variety. Just 


fron! 
ot vour is exposed, 
don't 


keeps 


as long as h 
should 


handy 


worry 
Stop, 

hat 
let night 
Just because 


clean the Jens 


if vour camera and go to it 
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LITTLE SON 


p ‘ +; } 
ul ld tt lil 
, the vinade 
probably bre 
ai cle i sp 
n Little Sor 
ly 
I t ir! 
liter then 
rir 
re rial ! 
en ( rhe 
nt bagel 
il erie 
’ ind ‘ 
ta tv at 
1 it certainl 
ee Barne 
i? 
‘ rt } 
‘ 
, 
ay 


nev cel 

im, And 

ind po 

e like 

r vou've 
evel 


‘ ‘ 
. ‘ ! ! ! ! 
( } } j 1} rele 
] ™~ ’ 
La ’ Paar 
e Ss i's 
Sor vard the doot large 
rdware 
‘Where ’ ' ‘ 
present it} rare iskes 
7 ans 
Oh, I’ve millions of money, sin 
billions,” laughed Barn shat 
ing a small red coin purse betore 
Little Son's eves. “Look,” and = he 
irew out ten shiny dimes and thrust 
them under Little Son’s nose. “I 


UNA Cub ban 
dimes in, 


saved them in my (¢ 


week | put several 


and now I’ve monev of my own: fo) 


Christmas.” 
“Where in 
NA Cub 
“Oh, don't know 
in to Ursa Major, 
Cubs, at Madison, 


the world did vou vet 


(‘| bank?” 

Why I sent 
the CUNA 
Wisconsin, 


Vou 
care 


and 


before | knew it they sent me a dan 
dy barrel bank,’ Barney told him. 
“Barney, vou'’re smarter than | 


thought,”” and Little Son gave an at 


fectionate tug to one of his long, 





Hlerry Christmas 
"WE nce ee 


ered Santa Claus in that 
poem “The Night Befor 
And then all of vou 


rirls are 


} 
i 
hite-whisk 


Suppose d to sn 


3° 
in bed and-go to slee} 

‘'s Christmas in America! 
Why—do vou childre 
heard ot Claus” 
Yet that doesn’t keep them from hav 
No, 


Know-—some 


never evel santa 


Christmas! 


ny a merry siree 
Thev may not have a Santa but they 
have someone like him. 

In ditferent countries of this wide 


w+ 


*Tomten, 


Pe Iznickel, and even as the 


KHOoOWT 


world he’s 
Nit holas, 


as 


Christ-Child.” The first Santa that 
we've ever read about appeared in 
the tar, icv Northland. He was a 
grim figure, who rode about on a 
huge, White horse. Following after 
him on Christmas eve, the legend 
yoes, are the souls of little children. 
So, at Christmas time, when North- 


land bovs and girls wanted to be kind 
to this mysterious man and his horse 
placed their wooden shoes full 
the door, the 


horse to ea 


they 
for 


outside 
white 


ot oats 
yreat, t 

Down in the state of Pennsylvania 
the little Dutch children there still 
believe in Pelznickel. He’s their San 
ta Claus and he came over with their 
from Europe. This man 
rides far and wide on his horse ri 
the bovs and 
and switching bad. Of 
they aren't switchings, 

little the back to 
make the children behave better 
next 

rhe 


ancestors 


rood 
the 
bad 


taps on 


ny 


virls 


presents to 


{ urse, 


1ust 


vear. 


how Christmas be 


storv of 


an, far away in the town of Bethle 
hem, is probably well known by e) 
ervone ot vou. If it isn’t. vou'd bet 
rgvo right now and a our mott 
er ol ither to tell it f ou, as there 
nt enouy roon I ipre t 
ll it all 
( ristmas te nomwda nol 
iVs, the liest day ! re veal 
don’t vou thir It’s nan means 
Christ’s Ma Santa Claus and 
oO nd Christmas trees were ut 
own to the boys and girls in Jeru 
alem at the time Christ was born 
They lived in poorly built huts and 
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nad searcelVy more than bread and 
orridve to eat Thev didn’t go te 
hool every morning as vou CUNA 
Cubs do! Instead, some of then 
ended sheep or he outskirts o 

VI They had to care for the sheep 
r the ( ( m ht ea them 

Well, ! night some of thes 
shepherds tell to their knees at th 


sight of an angel that suddenly ay 
peared in the sky. This shining fig 
ire told them that the Christ-Child, 
Jesus, had been born in the town ot 
bethlehem—and then, the angel dis 
appeared 

The shepherds hurried off to Beth 
lehem, telling everyone along the ways 
that their Savior had been born. And 
all the people were thankful because 
this newborn babe was to rise and be 
their leader and make their lives 
happier 

And it’s indeed a merry Christmas 
for vou if you belong to a Credit Un- 
ion! ‘Cause your mom and dad know 
then there won't be any empty 
Christmas stockings hanging on your 
chimney this vear. Christmas cheer 
comes to stay in your home for 
vou’ve saved money in vour Credit 
Union, and Santa Claus makes his 
annual visit as usual. 


Merry Christmas, CUNA Cubs, A 
VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


MORE CUNA CUBS—Top center, left to right—Leroy Chapman, Jr., East St. Louis, Ill; Larry Connacher, Salida, Cal.; 


Polley, Decatur, Ill.; the rest of the pictures left to right—Irene Bradley, Cleveland, Ohio; Robert Buth, Green Bay, Wis.; 
Barbara and Chester Metten, Kenosha, Wis.: 


Barrand. Beloit, Wis. 
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That's Christmas Time 


When people scut 
net pu } 
, , 
\} tne Kite ne i 
$ 
il 4 il 
WI ‘ edged t 
ed t} ‘ 
(.} Nea 
W he the wood piled up hgh, 
he fireplace will roa: 
\r ou. fe il \ } ist 
Wwhel ney per up the doo 
Wher ou want to run an pla 
! cant do it anymore 
Chat Christmas time 


When at last you crawl in bed 


un’ try to fall asleep, 


An’ you hear the great chimes ring! 


with tones so loud an’ deep, 
An’ you wonder if a fat, red mar 
around your tree does creep, 


That’s Christmas time! 


When you give away to others, 


with a kind and generous heart, 


To make theirs a happier Christma 


you try to do your part, 
When it’s your chance for good, 
an’ you really make a start 


That’s Christmas time! 


x * 


Prize Winners 


LST MONTH we asked, “In what 


month and vear did the Pilgrin 
and at Plymouth Rock Ramona 
Davis of Decatur, Ilinois, was the 
first one to send in an answer, and 


here’s part of her letter 


The Answer 
“T received The BRIDGE this morn 
ing and got to work to respond to 
The Pilyrims landed 
on December 21, 1620, with William 
Bradford leading the colony 


your question. 


“| hope this answer is right and | 
hope that other children will write 
to me soon.” 

Yours truly, 
RAMONA DAVIS 


You'll find Ramona’s address in 
the Correspondence Column. We had 
several other answers to the ques 
tion, all of them correct. The second 
one we received was from. Irene 
Bradley of Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
third from Mary Lou Sullivan, 3920 
First Street. Des Moines. lowa 


Earning Christmas Money 

Here are the prize-winners who 
wrote Ursa Major on the subject of 
“How I’m Earning My Christmas 


Rodney 


Richard, 


Robert and Edward Alt, Gary, Ind.; Jean Kelley, Euclid, Ohio and Mary Barbara 
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Money The first letter came from earn my money are selling Christmas 








Lee Borders of Omaha, Nebraska. cards, running errands and helping 
“I started earning my money early mother because she is not well. Ther 

ast summer before I joined the I save my money in my CUNA Cut 

CUNA Cubs. I took care of the bank.” 

neighbor's vard all summer. I cut Vera Marie Bradshaw and Alice 

the yrass about once a week, clipped Jean Westerveldt get prizes, too; but 

( 1 kept the vard looking we just haven't room for their let 
\nother way I earned mon ters 

( u “ Nymbol of " " “2 a _— vaca dgpusee ay I xo to the 
store Tor groceries and yo to the 1c¢ 


SCREEN SUPREMACY | Sas.’cot soe mes iete Correspondence Column 


These CUNA Cub members would 


Wee _ vi like to receive letters from other 
Offers You | members: 


he prize this month is one Irene Bradley, 6217 Francis Avenue 


\\ | | dollar each to the best three let- Cleveland, Ohio. Irene is 14 years 
HAPPY | | ters received before Januar Id and likes reading and rolle. 


| 
“Why | Like Christmas.” skating. 














Ramona Davis, 432 East King Street 
Decatur, Illinois. Ramona is 13 
Here number two. and it comes ind has already written Elains 
g > from Mat Lou Sullivar f De Sellin whose address is 1003 West 
ne ' Moi ’ Oklahoma Avenue, Appleton, Wis 
[ ar irning ft Christmas mot Borders, 2434 Saratoga St., Oma 
r the) he ha. Nebraska Lee is eleven and i 
! \| ! they el Interested ! ollecting 
Ss lad navy stamps He wants to know the ho 
e 65 cents In n bies of other CUNA Cubs 
rea ind I alwavs look for larion Shaub, 252 Reservoir St 
the ming if the BRIDGI Lancaster, Pa. Marion is 13 and 
And here a third letter. All oft ants to write to many Cubbers 
these membet ill receive a one dol ill over the country. She promises 
ir prize lr} letter was from out to answer all letters. 
TARRING d friend Elaine Sellin of Appleton, Remember that any of you men 
SONJA HENIE and ; M o8 Onsil | . ers W no want to write to others 
| !}am $4 ny to trv to win that dol ist write to Ursa Major about it 
DON AMECHE iy in the Earning My Christmas and your name and aye will appear 
wit sn Hersholt OY ee | Mane ontest. Some of the wavs | n this column next mont} 
| 
| ° . 
““eHANGHAI DEADUNE’| How lo Join the CUNA Cubs 
| | 
‘ | rirst there are ist a tew rules for our Club although there are wo dues 
Dolores Del Rio June Lang . ; ai 
Dick Baldwin We are going to join Pop’s credit union if we can get in and save 
+ of our pennies after we get a Club bank. 
2) We are going to read our own page in the BRIDGE and send pictures 
& in When we have good ones and write each other once in a while through 
| our own Postoffice which is CUNA Cub Postbox, ¢/o The BRIDGE, Madison 


Nally, d ene Wisconsin. In these letters we'll tell what we like to do, about our games 
and our vacations, etc., and get acquainted. 


a no vs Ya ry am To Join; get a posteard and copy the following words. We would adviss« 
1 to cut out this application and mail it in but Pop wouldn’t want you t 
cut his copy of the BRIDGE, he likes it too well. Address the card to CUNA 
ALICE FAYE FRED ALLEN (ub Postbox, ¢ o The BRIDGE, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Joan Davis, Jimmy Durante. Mariorie 


Weaver, Tony Martin, Gregory Ratoff I WANT TO JOIN THE CUNA CUBS! 





| , : — 
| , © join the CUNA Cubs. This is my application. I understand that 
I will receive (1) a membership buttor * (2) a book of rules and (3) a penny 
o ivings banl 
COMING SOON M 
TO YOUR FAVORITE THEATRE 
DARRYL F. ZANUCK | ““" 
= Chases of Peoductias The Credit Union in my family is the Credit Union 
aaa Ss Phe kids call me I was born on 


) 
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